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RATUBE  *NI>  LiTEIUTI  OF  HaTU  ! 

TUB  [Batu]  LlTBlUtlY  CtUD, 


Eu  13,  1863,  jiY  Cr.  Moskwnd,  Kj'i— 
l\.\rh,  iMiticA  : iDint  coniincnil  this 

Mi'rk  (VI  nri  ndilidoa  lu  flir  suhjMt  it  trcnls  of,  lint  nitly  ns 
BU  fldditinn.  Tlio  cnno(?clion  nf  Ritli  with  tho  litcmtoro 
•Rinitor.itiofEiiglamlllMStillloho  wtitloD.  Mr.  Monkland 
111"  lircfMcd  hij  (sjay  by  on  “ apology."  Tliis  diairnu 
criiiL-ism,  otherwise  wo  should  ham  objccteil  to  sucli 
obvious  ilxlurnents  os  that  in  page  0,  where  no  ate  tohl 
Hint  phyiidins  must  die.  For  this  wo  take  lo  bo  the 
pkiin  prow  of  the  nwcriion,  that  “ wlim  the 'ineTitablo 
lioiir'  urrircs,  lie  who  i.s  most  deeply  horned  in  'the 
Tnriout  ills  that  ilenh  is  heir  to'  must  himself  ebay  dork 
Amcl's  eall." 

Mr.  Monkknd  has  been  rcry  siantv  in  his  allusions  to 
the  fiigitiro  lihnituro  of  bygone  dnjs.  This  may  linyo 
beou  intended,  and  justly  so,  perhaps:  yet  prodtmtions  of 
this  class  hare  an  intotest,  if  it  bo  only  to  illusirato  tbo 
jusiincrs  aodeustoau  of  tho  limes,  andorery  ye.irmuehof 
this  literature  issilently  destroyed.  Sonio  of  tlio  most  novel 
pA'vages  of  Macaulay's  Ilislory  of  England,  those 
c'pecially  in  which  ho  so  graphically  dcseribci  tho  orery- 
day  life  of  long-departed  men.  could  not  hare  been 
wnllon  hiid  ho  dcs|iiicil  fugitirclilcmture,  and  thought  it 
beneath  the  liiAtorian'i  dignity  lo  scaroh  law  in  tho 
repository  of  forgollcii  opbcmcral  produclious.  Mr. 
Monkhnd  might  with  ndvantogo  hare  noted  tho  OTistcnco 
of  works  of  this  character.  Among  tho  most  promiiioiit 
wliieh  occur  to  us  we  may  mention  “1'ho  Postscript  to  tho 
Acw  Bath  Guido,"  by  Authony  I'opquin;  "'J'lio  Ccoas 
Bath  Guido,”  W Goorgo  Watson  Taylor;  and  “The 
Wonders  of  a Week  in  Bath,”  by  Lonl  Broughton  (ire 
beliovuj.  Tlicao  o.xoinplcs  wo  might  multiply. 

It  is  doubtful  Low  far  tbo  foibles  of  chnructer  should  bo 
delineated.  Tho  stern  moralist  said,  “ It  is  not  frioiidly 
to  hnnd  dowuto  poitcrity  tbo  imperfections  of  uny  man 
and  had  our  aiithur  exhibited  the  merits  of  individuaU, 
nnd  dwell  more  on  tlieir  iiillueoco  over  tho  literature  of 
BjUi,  bo  would  hare  giseu  a more  amiabla  tone  to  his 
book.  Take  as  au  example  tho  mention  made  of  tho  Into 
Dr.  Wilkinson.  Although  tho  Doctor  may  haro  <wiincd 
tho  soubriquet  given  him,  yet  ho  miut  bo  honourably  meii- 
tioneil  as  having  rc-cstohliibed  a “ I.itomry  nnd  Pliilo- 
|Bophieal  Society, ” at  tho  incclinga  of  which  many  of  tho 
Iscicatific  men  of  this  oily  assembled,  .Several  mtcrcot- 
jitig  papers  emauatiag  from  it  ivoro  pullLibed  nt  the 
[period  {181G-17).  His  researches  on  galvanism  oro  pro- 
niincut  in  tbo  “History  ol  Galvanism  lo  England."  Tho 
Isnocr  at  Hubert  Montgomery,  too,  might  hivo  been 
ndranla^coujiy  epared.  His  works,  itnfterwardiappcars, 
"bid  fair  to  bestow  on  him  pnwlmmous  at  well  as  prevent 
fame."  So  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  in  n thoroughly 
Irish  predicament — likely  to  gaiu  present  fame  at  u 
future  time ! i 

Many  of  the  names  which  tho  nulhor  has  mentioned 
might  liavo  been  more  dirocUy  idonlillod  with  this  city. 
Thus,  Oliver  Gnldimilh  was  therepnlcd  author  of  tho 
“ Life  of  Beau  Nash  tho  Poems  of  tho  “ Ratrospee^ 
Odra,"  &c.,  by  Richard  Lovell  ontl  Robort  Southey,  were*' 
printed  at  Bath  in  1704;  and  Governor  Pownall  ivill  bo 
longer  retained  in  memory  as  the  author  of  “Roman 
Antiquities  Dug  iipinBatb,"  than  by  any  of  hii  other 
writings. 

In  perusing  this  essay  icvcrnl  names  occurred  to  us 
which  Mr.  Monkland  appears  to  havo  nltogethcr  omitted ; 
but  each  names  as  we  boRovo  to  bp  worthy  of  romoiii- 
Iranco  when  tho  “LiUrataro  and  Literati  of  Bath"  shall 
rotoivc  treatment  at  compotent  hands.  Of  this  wo  do' 
not  altogslhor  despair.  Wo  will  specify  Bomt)  of  the' 
omis-vions  we  refer  to — 

“ Tho  Description  of  Bath,”  apoomby  Mary  Chandler, 
dedicated  to  tho  Princess  Amelia,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
Nash  would  not  accede  to  her  request  “ to  havo  one  datico 
•aoro''  after  llo'cloolt.ns  the  laws  of  Bath,  liko  those  of 
.ycurgus,  weto  UQalteroble.  Mary  Chandler  was  a • 
lillinor  at. Hath,  and  sister  to  tho  Into  Dr.  Cliandicr,  who 
wrote  her  life,  printed  in  tho  fifth  voliimo  oE  Cibbet’S', 

■'  -ves  of  tho  Pools. 

In  this  city  irav  born,  in  1707,  Bcnjauiin  Robiot,  an 
omiiicnt  mnlhomalieian,  nnd  tho  real  compiler  of  Lord 
Auson’s  Voyage  Round  tho  World,  published  in  1748 
from  the  papers  nf  the  Rov.  Richard  Walter,  cliaplitin  of 
the  ftn/irr/on,  He  died  in  tbo  aerrieo  of  tho  East  India 
Company,  July  2fi,  1701. 

With  Edmund  Hick  originalcil  tho  sebemo  for  tho 
institution  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  nnd  so  generally 
iippiovcd  was  his  plan,  that  tho  Society  for  the  four 
counties  of  Somciset,  Wilts,  Gloiiecslcr,  and  Dorset,  was 
instilutcd  in  tbo  beginniug  of  the  year  1778,  'lie  was 
loioted  tbo  first  Secrelarv,  and  contributed  surcc.il 
ll-wrill«d  papers  in  the  Bath  Society’s  books.  Ho 
iilso  established  a Philosophical  Society  hero  in  1709, 
upoa  a plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Manchcstcr- 
Tlio  Inil  of  his  lilerarr  cngagemoiila  was  a iointstinro  in 
tho  History  of  tho  Uouuty  of  Somerset,  in  which  his 
particular  department  was  the  topographicel  parochial 
survey.  He  wns  tho  niithor  of  several  other  works,  nnd 
(lieil  nt  B.itl),  Fob.  22,  1787,  aged  62. 

The  oiillior  of  tbo  Every- Day  »iiii  Tnblo  Book— Ifono — 
ns  a natiro  of  Bath.  He  wns  worth  a lino  or  tivo, 

. leut. 

John  Cr.inch,  whoso  researches  icto  tbo  antiquities  of 
Bath  may  be  seen  iu  his  MSS.  deposited  in  the  Literary 
Inslitulion,  was  born  ntKingsbridgo,  Doron,  12th  October, 
17A1,  and  died  at  Bilb,  January,  1821.  An  interesting 
piper  on  Hie  abovo  subject  wns  read  by  him  before  the 
Bath  Literary  nnd  Philosophical  Sooiity  in  18Ui,  ami 
puliliaheil  in  tho  Rath  nnd  ChtlUnhnm  (iaielU  at  the  lime. 

John  Ford  D.tris,  M.D.,  is  an  author  well  known  by 
every  medical  student  who  aspires  to  a knowledgo  of  tho 
literaturo  nf  bis  profession. 

Daniel  Priug,  M.D.,  who  practised  hero  many  years,  is 
-.1  example  of  taleat  and  untiring  iudustry  in  a profoasion 
which  bo  adorned,  and  contributed  largely  to  by  his 
writings.  By  one  of  Ibcse,  ho  g.iincd  tho  Jackuniou 
Prize  of  tbo  lUyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  his  csssy  on  “Tho  Connection  of  Bath  with  the 
I.iteraluro  and  Scicncu  of  Englniid,"  Mr-  Hunter  lias 
obicrveil,  that  “n  history  of  medical  practice  in  such  a 
plnco  as  Bath  might  form  the  suWeet  of  a bonk  oF  no 
mcaa  interest.”  This  may  bo  eouftrmed  by  saying,  that 


such  a 

piiblicntion  as  thn  pro-unt.  To  tiint  list  wo  must  refer 
*'•  reader  who  is  curious  on  such  a subject,  merely 

larking  that  tho  exclusion  of  all  montioa  of  the  Rev. 
i&tward  Tnitonhara  is  the  moat  incxplicablo  dcficicaey  of 
tbo  hook  before  us. 

Wo  assent  to  Mr.  Monklond's  remark,  that  thoiigb  bo 
profiiaes  to  treat oxclusirelyof  “Literature audLitorati,” 
yet  scicaco  nud  genius  in  all  their  branches  coiiio  within 
tho  scopo  of  his  design.  Surely,  thorcforo,it  was  a grave 
omission  lo  make  no  rcferonco  wlmicvor  to  a name  with 
whicli  Savings  Banlts  niu.st  nlwiiys  bo  associated  ? To 
William  Davis,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friendv,  tbo 
country  owes  their  origin.  ITo  submitted  to  a meeting 
of  citizens,  held  at  our  Guildhall  on  tho  10th  of  March, 
1813,  the  origind  project  from  which  Ihcso  usuful  inalitu- 
tiont  emsnat^.  A full  report  of  thoproeecdinginppe.ired 
' nl  least  ouo  of  tho  Bath  papers  on  tlio  following  week. 
..^To  it  was  that  this  tehemo  of  national  utility  was  first 
opened,  which,  after  being  matured,  has  sincu  spread  its 
bviiclicial  infiacocoover  a grvat  part  of  tbooWilize'l  world. 

With  tho  Blue-Coat  Charity  school  must  always  ba 
nssocialcd  the  honoured  namo  of  Robert  Nelson,  autlior . 
of  “ The  FiisU  Olid  Fevtivals  of  tho  Church  of  England.’ ' 
And  as  Mr.  ^Tonkland  takes  general  cognizance  of  the 
eolebritivs  of  Bath,  surely  such  a namo  os  Rajah  Brooko 
should  not  have  been  omitted  ? 

Ill  the  department  of  the  Fiiio  Arts,  wb  m.iy  add  tho 
name  of  Taylor,  an  eminent  painter  in  hit  day.  and  whoso 
cagrjviagv  are  sought  after  by  collectors.  Ho  wns  tho 
fatlii-r  of  the  respected  Dr.  Richard  Taylor,  who  still 
resides  ansoagst  ns. 

Ciptaia  William  Bailliq  resided  in  Park  ilreot,  and 
may  W termed  aa  amatcar  engraver.  He  pablislied  a 
folio  work  of  copies  from  ancient  Masters. 

To  tbo  graver  of  Hibhcrt  we  owe  tho  memory  of  many 
faces  and  scenes  long  siacc  picicd. 

Tim  name  of  Thomas  Jeucs  Barker,  tho  ion  nf  Thomas 
Barker,  and  whoso  suceesa  in  I’.iris  has  cieeodad  the  ex- 

Cition  of  his  friends,  we  look  in  vain  for  in  Mr.  Afonk- 
'*  pages. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  no  order  has  b«n  follnwad  ic  the 
omegement  of  these  snggastioni.  Tho  tmiaes  have 
bc'-a  dotted  down  as  memory  dictated,  or  quotslioas 
ooenrred  to  ns. 

Mr.  Monkland  has  broken  up  gronnd  which  by  carefnl 
tilling  may  produce  pleasant  and  useful  fruit.  And  by 
way  of  furnuhing  a smsU  eontribuliou  towards  any  futuro 
cttsy  of  a similar  cbBiaelcr,  wc  quote  tho  titles  of  two 
works.  One  may  cxeito  tho  emouitioa  of  the  pupils  of 
King  Eilward’i  School;  and  iu  the  olhu  may  probably 
be  found  some  curioos  matter  relating  to  Bellot's 
Hospital,  wMch  last  relic  of  “ Old  Bath"  is  soon  to  bo 
pulled  down— 

I.  “Scholm  Balhoniensu  Primicic;  sen  Exeerpta 
qoTdimhWnlleriet  UiltoniPoetBStibof,  Latino  Carmine, 
a Scholaribas  qnibusdsm  Scholf  GrammaticaUs  Balbo- 
iiiuHii,  donaU."  (This  was  puhluhcd  about  the  year 
17 1 7,  but  without  data.) 

2.  "Memoir*  of  Tobias  Rostat,  Esq..  Yeoman  of  the 
Rnhos  to  Charies  II.,  by  William  Hewitt,  Jun.”  8vo. 

SI  9S.  (This  work  was  reviewed  in  the  Gentleman's 
amine,  Jane,  1860.) 

We  coTiea  a miitako  which  has  aept  into  Mr.  Monk- 
land's  bMk  rripeeting  Dr.  TTariagton  ha  died  at  t. 
Notthumbtflsod  buildings,  and  not  m Harington  place. 
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Thk  Bath  Ltterar^^JCi^^  h^^their  third* 

' meeting  on  Saturday  las^  Seventeen  inimbera  were 
present,  and  the  Club  had  tlm  gratification. of  receiving  Sir 
R.  J.  Murchison  as  a guest.  Mr.  Monkland's  able  and  most 
interesting  Essay  on  “ The,  Literature  and  Literati  of  Bath,” 
which  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Club  in  Nov.,  1852,)  has 
been  printed  at  the  request  of  the  members,  and  has  very  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press,  with  notes  and  valuable  addi- 
tions. As  it  embraces  notices  of  moretitan eighty  individuals, 
many  of  them  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art, 
living  between  1580  and  the  present  time,  the  interest 
attached  to  this  essay  will  not  be  confined  to  Bath ; and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  excellent  paper,  it  will  afi'ord 
abundant  proof  that  this  city  has  not  been  deficient  in  • 

+alnnJ’.  and ‘ 


LITKEAHY  NOTICES.  / i»  j 

THE  LITERATURE  AND  LITERATI  OF  BATH. 
An  Essay  msd  atthr  Literary  Club,  by  G.  Monkland,  Esn.~ 
Bath:  R.  E.  Peach. 

Batli,  thougli  it  is  the  most  modern  of  English  cities  in 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient— if  not  the  most 
ancient— in  fact.  During  its  existence  of  two  thousand 
years,  it  ha.<?  exhibited  many  social  phases.  Tt  has  been  the 
city  of  the  waters  of  the  sun  ” of  the  Romans ; the  “ city  of 
tlie  sick  man  ' of  the  Saxons  ; a fashionable  city  governed 
by  its  own  King  a wealthy  city,  peopled  by  strangers ; 
tod  it  18  now  a city  of  rest,  especially  inviting  to  soldiers 
* tired  of  war’s  alarms,”  and  sailors  who  " will  never  more 
be  fit  for  sea.”  But  amidst  all  Its  changes,  it  has  never 
.yet  acquired  the  reputation  of  a liteitiry  city. 

Yet,  it  would  appear  that  few  places  can  lay  greater 
claim  to  the  honour.  For  a couple  of  centuries,  it  has  been 
a metropolis  of  literary  people,  some  natives  here,  others 
whd  have  written  here,  and  many  have  come  to  die  in  it. 
For  instance,  John  Hales,  the  scholar  and  poet,  was  born 
in  Bath.  Pryune,  the  staunch  Puritan,  and  indefatigable 
author,  was  born  at  Swainswiek,  and  was  the  grandson  of 
a-  mayor  and  representative  of  Bath.  Tickell,  the  poet,  was 
another  native.  Anstey,  if  not  a native,  has  obtained  lite- 
rary fame  in  connection  with  Bath.  Dr.  Hariagton,  the 
composer,— and  music  isorshouldbe  "married  to  immortal 
locality.  Southey  passed  his 
childhood  iu  this  city,  and  has  told  us  how  he  used  to  long 
for  a visit  to  Sham  Castle.  The  Falconers  aud  Parrys 
learned  scholars,  aud  skilful  physicians,  are  "worthies” 
of  Bath,  as  well  as  oniaments  of  England.  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly,  the  poet,  was  born  and  lived  in  this  city,  though 
dying  unhappily  in  a foreign  land.  Reade,  a living  poet,  is ' 

‘ one  of  us so  also  is  Robert  Montgomery.  Warner 
has  passed  all  his  long  life  iu  our  neighbourhood,  and  long 
^y  that  life  be  spared ! Some  of  the  works  of  HannahMore 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  Austen,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  Mias 
Bowser,  were  written  here?  nor  must  we  forget  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  who  have  found  heroes,  and  sketched  scenes  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Pope’s  residence,  again,  still  exists  at 
Widcombe,  Fielding’s  at  Twertou,  aud  Bishop  Warbur-  i 
ton’s  at  Prior  Park ; though  the  Pack  Horse  on  the  beach, 
beneath  Beechen  Cliff,  where  they  were  wont  to  pass  their  I 
evenings  in  literary  gossip  and  smoke,  hasbeen  sweptaway  by  ' 

the  railroad.  Mrs.  Piozai’s  reaideuoe  also  still  remains  in  Gay  ' 

Street,  bedecked  with  wreaths  of  roses,  as  befitted  tbelociism 
guo  of  a lady  who  celebrated  her  80tb  birthday  at  the  Rooms 
by  a ball  in  which  she  led  off  the  dance ; though  the  Pelican 
m Waloot  where  her  constant  guest.  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
his  satellite  Boswell,  Spent  theii’  evenings,  has  changed  its 
name  to  tha  Three  Cups.  We  can  still  point  to  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  now  the  head  quarters  of  the  Militia  • 
to  the  lodgings  of  the  great  Heraohel  in  Kingsmead  Street! 

I and  the  locale  of  some  of  his  discoveries ; to  the  tower  of 
Beckferd,  the  poet  of  decoration.  Amongst  our  visitors  and 
I ocoMional  residents,  we  may  enumerate  Shenstone  the  poet, 
Burke,  Coie,  the  historian,  the  Sheridans,  Lysons,  Quin, 
Melmoth,  and  Malthus,  the  last  three  of  whom  died  here  ■ 
m latter  days  the  ecoedtrio  William  Lisle  Bowles,  and  Tom 
Moore.  The  venerable  Jay  hasonly  just  departed,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  the  literaiy  fame  of  Bath  is  sustained  by  one 
of  the  relics  of  the  great  lights  of  the  past  generation— 
Walter  Savage  Laudor. 

TMs  is  a goodly  array  of  names ; bnt  these  are  not  all 
which  oast  then-  lustre  on  the  annals  of  this  city.  For  the 
rest  we  mnst  refer  to  Mr.  Monkland’s  essay : and  we 
promise  that  it  will  be  found  very  pleasant  reading.  'Mr. 
Monkland  has,  indeed,  been  forestalled  by  Mr.  Hunter 
whose  paper  on  the  same  subject  has  been  lately 
disinterred  from  the  oblivion  of  a generation.  But  it  hi^ 
not  been  superseded.  We  have  now  two  pictures  of  the 
[same  subject,  but  the  treatment  is  so  different  that  instead 
■ of  being  rivals,  they  are  the  complement  one  of  the  other 
! We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  chatty,  happy  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Monkland  has  thrown  together  a chain  of  facts 
which,  in  most  hands,  might  have  formed  mere  dry,  spirit- 
less chi’onology.  There  is  scarcely  a page  which  does  not 
sparkle  and  flash  with  anecdote,  and  throughout  there 
is  a playful  sporting  with  words  in  keeping  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  We  really  cannot  resist  an  impulse  to 
give  a touch  of  his  quality.  Speaking  of  Dr.  William 
Oliver,  the  first  physician  appointed  to  the  Bath  General 
Hospital,  the  originator  of  the  now  famous  “ Oliver  biscuits,*’ 
Mr.  Monkland  says  his  “name  is  worthy  to  shine 
not  merely  ia  paste,  but  ns  a veritable  diamond  in  our 
eivio  crown.”  Of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  originator  of  the  mail- 
, eoaoh  system,  wo  are  wittily  told  “ although  no  author,  ho 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a zealous  friend  to  the  adrancssnent 
of  Utters."  And  alluding  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  who,  when  a 
child,  was  a resident  on  one  of  the  Parades,  Mr.  Monkland 
adds,  “ he  well  remembered,  as  many  of  us  must  remember 
the  descent  from  the  South  Parade  by  a flight  of  steps  to 
the  ferry-boat,  aud  the  emotions  raised  in  ids  young  mind 
by  a grim  weather-beaten  stone  effigy  of  Neptune,  which 
used  to  stand  in  the  boatman’s  garden,  and  act  the  part  of 
genius  loci ; and  there  the  effigy  still  reclines,  in  a green  old 
age,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  covered  with  moss  and  confet-vce." 
These  excerptas  will  convey  a notion  of  the  pleasant,  genial 
style  of  the  book,  and,  wo  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  a 
very  general  perusal  of  its  amusing  pages.  It  is,  in  truth  n 
work  of  much  research,  though  oshibiting  no  marks 'of 
labour;  a soholarly  production,  agreeably  developed  ■ 

I and  it  must  win  for  Mr.  Monkland  himself  an  honom-- 
ablo  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Literature  and  Literati  of 
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RATH-ITS  LITERATUllE  ANP  lATKUATI.  . 

A *i.iall  Imo?,  •Mill  (he  iite-.iture  a',d  LiltuUi  of  Hath,  by 
OuoKon  Monk  LAS  D,  Lui,  after  long  I'Afu  ctilioii.  ju»l 

been  nfely  (|.,livcreu  to  Ibc  p.iblic  by  an  . uii  ri.ri.iDg  locol 
publiihor  Its  origin  we  learn  ftoin  llio  rcpreaemnlion  of  the 
author  IS  referable  to  a paper  rea.l  tome  abort  limn  aiueo 
before  the  incmben  ofa  very  pnji.iUiug,  nnJ,  from  what  wo 
hear,  a very  commendable  aociciy,  known  oa  “The  Datli 
Literary  Club."  Of  tlio  author  it  may  bo  aaiUlhal  ho  ii  fomi- 
lior  to  ua  alia*  an  inliabiUmt  of  Bath.  In  earlier  tloy*  ho  waa 
among  the  inoit  prommciit  and  energetic  in  promoting,  *o 
far  as  lie  wag  able,  llio  lighter  armiaeiiionta  of  the  town,  ami 
a marked  woiahippcr,  among  many  oUiora,  of  one  of  Ihoso  | 
dcittce  under  whoie  especial  patronage  a aatirical  writer  of 
110  mean  power  regarded  our  fair  city  at  ono  timo  to  bo  placwl. 
bVom  the  nutJiorwctum  to  liishamUwork.  It  will  not  now, 
nor,  perhaps,  foraomclimc,  gain  tho reputation  whleli  will, 
we  apprebend,  bo  ultimately  nwnnled  to  it.  The  aiill.or  lias 
lived  too  near  ionic,  and  we  arc  living  too  near  otJir.ni,  of 
wliom  lit!  writef,  in  enable  either  him  or  us  accurately  to 
weigh  their  character  or  influence  in  a balance  uDaifccted  by 
some  particular  bias,  consequently  they  partake  oftlio  ditad- 
vantages  ofthoso  objecU  of  which  it  has  beoii  aaid,  “lipto- 
liriusalcs,ininustccnplent,"proximilydcstfoy»tlicir  charms. , 
rhe  Ilyin  of  the  work  Is  pre-eminently  cliamctcrislic  of  llie 
wilcr,  aiid  will  bo  quickly  recognised  cveu  by  Uie  last  sur- 
vi^i-or  ofiliosowhokncwhimj  andil  will  convey  to  tiie  reader 
of  forty  or  My  years  hence  ciaelly  wbal  was  hU  style  at  every 
meeting,  and  at  every  fable— and  thev  arc  iicitlicr  f.-w  nor 
far  between-M  which  ho  was  found  tho  exact  hue  of  lili 
tiought* ; the  felicity,  lomclimcs,  perhaps,  infelicity  ol  his 
cxpreiiioni— all  arc  indelibly  stamped  on  llic  psgea  of  his 
dapper  ’ lllUe  book.  At  the  outset,  let  us  obiorvi  that  tho 
author  in  no  way  localises  the  Llleruy  Club,  before  which 
his  prolusion  was  rcsd-itmlght  have  been  before  the  Lilc- 
rary  Club  of  Bucliarcst,  if  such  clubs  can  there  be  found,  u 
before  tbit  of  Balb,  for  ought  that  we  can  glean  from  Uio 
pages  of  the  book  before  us.  Our  author  only  lighlly-ond 
doing  acts  very  properly— touches  that  portion  of  tlie  ! 
history  of  Bath  Lileraturcwhichincludcs  the  names  of  Glldas,  | 
John  do  Villula,  Athclirdus,  Balhonicniii,  and  olhcra,  inas- 
much as  it  has  already  becq  admirably  b.vndicd  by  our  former 
fchow-citiicD,  Uic  Rev.  Joseph  Hauler,  in  his  work  recently 
printed  by  the  Bath  Literary  Club,  entitled  "TheCounce- 
lion  of  Bath  with  the  Literature  and  Science  of  Cngland.” 
Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  depreciate  the  work,  tho 
merits  of  which  wc  arc  conoidoring,  wliich  contains,  indeed, 
muclithat  is  valuable  aud  worthy  of  prescrvalion,  some  points 
have  been  omitted  having  reference  to  those  mentioned  in  it, 
and  some  nscics  worthy  of  notice  have  cither  been  wholly 
omitted  or  too  cs4ually  or  carelessly  noticed,  and  some  mis- 
also  have  crept  into  publication  which  a lilUc  more  re- 
flection and  cautious  exsmhiatlon  of  evidence  would  easily 
have  sufficed  to  prevent.  All  these,  however,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend in  our  limited  space  to  indicate  or  to  remedy. 

William  Broome  is  dismiued  in  a note  of  some  two  lines ; 
is  true  be  only  died  here,  and  that  llic  Abbey  balds  las  j 
ashes  j but  we  have  somi  names  too  closely  connected  with  1 
ourlocal  history,  tho  owners  of  which  have  ncvcrdwcH  among  j 
us  ollicnvisc  than  as  iitcrary  pilgrims,  but  whose  presence  in  i 
our  town,  brief  os  it  may  have  been,  cannot  bo  forgotten  in 
any  work  treating  professedly  of  tho  Lilcrnluro  and  Literati 
of  Bath.  Broome  was  connected  witli  llio  literary  labours  Of 
Pope,  wbb  delighted  to  wander  in  the  demesnes  of  Prior 
Park,  where  arc  yet  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  his  summer- 
house.  Choshiru  claims  Broome  aa  ono  ul  his  own  sons.  In 
company  with  Oiell  and  Oldisworth,  ho  (ranslotol  tlic  Iliad. 

In  company  with  Fenton,  he  translated  the  Odyssey;  tlie 
whole  of  the  notes  of  whicli  wore  wriuen  by  Broome.  Pope 
quarrelled  with  Broome  after  having,  it  is  represented,  availod 
liiinsclf  of  his  labours  so  completely,  as  to  have  induced 
Hoaiey  to  write  these  significant  lines 

Poj)«  enmo  nIT  clean  witli  Homer;  but  they  soy 

Broome  died  in  1745.  Ralph  Tbickneise,  the  elder  btoUiec 
nf  Philip,  died  suddenly,  os  out  author  tclta  ns,  while  ‘'per- 
forming," or  rather  Itading,  a composition  of  liis  own  at  a 
morning  concert  in  Bnlh  It  might  have  been  added,  to  ai- 
socinto  two  remarkable  men  together,  tliat  JDr.  Oliver,  the 
well-known  writer  on  the  Bath  waters,  was  by  him  when  he 
fell,  and  received  him  dying.  Philip  Thickncsic,  who  lived 
at  tho  Hermitage,  became  disgusted  with  some  local  occur- 
rence, and,  iu  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  published 
in  1788,  advertised  the  sale  of  the  Hermitago  on  the  15lh  of 
June,  1780.  About  this  latter  dale  he  quitted  Bath,  but  was 
not  long  absent,  for  in  1793  we  find  him  occupying  b house 
in  the  Crescent,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  ho  had 
sold  it  to  "a  lady  of  quality,"  bad  set  forth  to  Paris,  and  on 
llie  road  died  in  his  carriage.  It  was  deserving  of  at  least 
some  slight  notice  that  in  Bath  was  founded  tho  firat  Agricul- 
tural Society  established  in  England,  equally  compreheDiivo 
in  its  original  plan  with  the  Royal  Agricultunil  Society  cf 
England,  and  Id  its  division  of  business,  anticipated  by  lepa- 
rale  cominiUecs,  the  plan  now  followed  by  the  British  Auo- 
cialion  for  Science— Drs.  Fothsrgill,  Pcicival,  Falconer,  and 
Parry,  and  many  others  of  great  nolo  in  their  time,  were  mem- 
bers nf  it,  and  by  tbeir  comruunicotioni  to  it  aided  iU  object, 
and  touched  upon  scvcial  points  which  the  present  time  Ls 
pleased  to  call  discoveries.  Among  the  oflivets  of  I his  society 
wo  may  mention  on^— Mr.  MsUliows,  tho  secieltry  ; ]ic  wu  l| 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice.  He  wos  a mao  of  considcrnblo  Ulciil: — his  I 
printed  works  arc  few — among  them,  be  was  tbc  author  of  a 
tour,  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and  some  religious  uiid  moral 
tracts.  An  admirable  portrait  of  him  is  in  tho  possession  of 
the  society,  and  at  present  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Com- 
niereial  and  Literary  Institution,  Balli.  He  died  April  17(h, 
1811!.— Lawrence,  the  distioguished  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  surely  deserved  mote  than  the  trivial  notice  lie  Iia.s 
met  with,  for  it  was  lierc  he  laid  tbc  foundation  of  Ms  fame 
aa  a portrait  painter.  SomeJuUingsdown  of  bis  whcrcaliouts 
when  he  lived  here,  and  a mote  cxlendeil  notice  of  one  ofhla 
patrons,  not  to  say  instructor— Hoaro,  would  not  hive  been 
rolaplaccd  ; ami,  for  the  sake  of  tiie  preiidenl,  liiii  lirotUcr, 
Bomcllme  curate  nf  St.  Michael's,  might  have  claimed  a word 
of  recognition.  And  here  let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
reeling  an  error  : It  was  not  Dr.  Thomas  Falconer,  but  Ills 
falhcrAlr.  William  Falooner,  who  was  one  of  the  early  patrons 
of  Lawrence,  who  was  often  found  willi  Smith,  afterwards 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  that  house  In  the  Circus  which  mir 
author  facetiously  inlimatss  is  now  tu  much  occupied  by  fully 
and  its  wdrks,  os  it  once  was  by  intcllectuaUly  and  Us  fruiu. 
John  Walcott's  work,  ontiic  PclrlfacUons  found  luihe  Quar- 
ries, &c.,  near  BatJi,  is  deserving  of  higher  praise  than  our 
author  gives  it — it  is  ruro  and  valuable.  Until  icccully  we 
liad  0 descendant  of  lliis  learned  gentleman  living  among  us. 
Admiral  Walcott,  now  M.P.  for  Chriatchurcli,  HatiU,  Hny- 
garlii  was  not  himself  the  first  singly  tu  stem,  os  Our  author 
would  have  us  believe,  the  tide  of  imposture  and  quackciy , 
on  which  Perkins's  metallic  tractors  was  borne  to  the  height 
of  public  favour.  The  |iampfalct  iu  which  Perkins’s  system 
was  opposed,  was  the  joint  pioduction  of  Haygarih  and  his 
friend,  Dr.  William  Falconer.  Francis  Douce,  who  dwelt  in 
Portlaml-place,  was  not  tbe  learned  “ illustrator  of  Shakes- 

pear" it  is  to  his  broUicr  that  this  dlstincUon  Is  due.  Sir 

G.S.  Clbbcs  may  have  discovered  that  “dead  bodies  arc  con- 
vertible into  ipcrtnaceli.”  but  he  certainly  was  not  tho  firat 
to  notice  that  audi  bodies  wore,  under  certain  circumstances, 
converted  into  cdipocre.  It  is,  we  presume,  to  Dr.  GibliOA's 
romarksonibo  IsUorsubllanco  tliat  our  author  refers.  Oaius- 
borougb  and  the  Barkers  cinimed  more  notice  than  they  have 
received,  especially  Uic  latter,  of  whom  IllUcit  known,  and  of 
the  dispersion  of  their  works  how  few  are  able  to  afford  any 
occoont  I No  mention  is  mode  among  the  works  of  Derrick, 
once  M.C.,ofhis  Icllcri,  which  deserve  notice,  ondarotbe 
productions  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind.  The  dales  of 
the  commencement  of  TTis  Cbronic/c  and  of  TTie  lUrotd  news- 
papers arc  stated,  but  it  la  very  curious  that  tlic  period  of  the 
commencement  of  the  oldest  Bath  ncwii>apcr,  namely,  Ths 
BaOi  Journal,  is  net  mentioned.  TUs  paper  was  csUblishcd 
lirieen  years  before  the  Chronicle,  and  fifty  years  before  tho 
//ctjU.  As  wo  found  amonglhe  “afterthoughts"  a notice  of 
tboUte  Mr.  Jay,  wo  naturally  anticipated  some  record  of  the 
late  Mr.  Totlenbani,  but  were  disappointed.  Among  the 
living  celebrities  connected  with  our  city  no  tuenlioii  is  mado 
ofibe  ancient  iuage,  but  in  spiritjuvcnilc, John  Britton.  Of 

many  of  iboic  living,  wlioic  naross  have  been  admitted  into 
Mr.  Monkland’i  valhoilo,  we  should  have  taken  less  or  no 
notice  at  all,  except  in  cases  where  the  claim  to  such  distinc- 
tion is  generally  acknowledged,  leaving  their  fame  to  mature 
and  strengthen,  and  to  be  commemorated  by  Hie  followers  of 
our  author,  and  this  more  especially  at  the  roputation  of  some 
is  already  on  Ibe  wane.  But  wc  have  aaid  enough.  Wo 
tbankMr.  Monklandforhisbook.  Wearocspccioll}  indebted 
to  the  Bath  Literary  Club  for  having  urged  its  pubUcation  ; 
and  although  it  cannot  be  coiilidenlly  relied  ou,  on  every 
point,  slill  it  contains  much  intetesling  matter,  and  in  skilful 
bands  may  be  made  tbc  foundation  of  a mott  valuable  and 
,uncXCeplionablc  History  of  the  Literature  ofBatb. 
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BY  G.  MONKLAND,  ESQ., 


“ Let  us  now  praise  famous  men — wise  and  eloquent  in  tlieir  iustrac- 
tlons— sucli  03  found  out  musical  tunes  and  recited  vci'ses  in  writing.  All 
these  were  lionoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  ilie  glory  of  tlieir 
times.” — EcclesiaMicus. 
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^ O SA  , ^ if  3 ^ 


TO  OUR  PRESIDENT, 

JAMES  HEYWOOD  MARKEAND,  ESQ. 

D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  F.S.A., 


AND  ' 

TO  THE  OTHER  MEaMBERS  OF  THE  LITERARY  CLUB, 

I DEDICATE  IVIY  LABOURS; 


THOUGH  I FEAR  THEIR  JUDGMENT  MAY  BE  CALLED  IN  QUESTION, 
WHEN  IT  IS  KNOWN  THAT, 

AT  THEIR  REQUEST, 


I PUBLISH  THE  FOLLO^^^NG  PAGES. 
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APOLOGY. 

Reader,  accept  my  apology — do  not  skip  the  Preface — it 
is  necessary  to  a right  understanding  between  us. 

It  was  not  until  I had  written  Finis,  that  I became  aware 
of  ha\'ing  been  anticipated  in  my  design ; when  a literary 
friend,  even  our  worthy  President,  to  whom  I submitted  my 
MS.,  told  me  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  had  read  “ A 
Paper,”  “ On  the  Connection  of  Bath  with  the  Literature 
and  Science  of  England,”  at  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Institution.  Had  this  come  earlier  to  my  know- 
ledge the  task  would  never  have  been  undertaken ; but 
when  I ascertained  that  only  fifty  copies  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
work  had  been  printed  for  private  circulation,  that  even 
the  Institution  did  not  possess  one,  that  my  friend  could 
not  supply  me,  and  that  the  accompli.shed  Author  liimself — 
to  whom  application  was  made — had  only  retained  a single 
copy,  I took  heart,  and  submitted  my  light  Essay  to  our 
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bociety.  It  was  most  kindly  listened  to,  and  was  received 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  witten  ; a flattering  wish  was 
expressed  that  my  paper  should  be  printed  and  placed 
before  the  public  eye,  as  well  as  before  that  of  the  Club. 
It  behoved  me,  therefore,  to  make  it  more  worthy  such 
scnitiny  by  a closer  revision — ^by  extending  my  jilan  (for 
what  might  appear  long  and  tedious  in  delivery,  would  be 
hut  meagi’e  when  put  into  a jirinted  form) — and  by  availing 
myself  of  the  hints  of  kind  associates.  I had  recourse  to 
my  book-shelves,  moreover,  and  consulted,  from  time  to 
time,  such  high  authorities  as  Wood  and  Warner, 
Mainwaring  and  Britton,  Pierce  Egan  and  Tunstall, 
not  forgetting  even  the  facetious  Timothy  Ginnadrake.  * 
To  these  worthies,  then,  must  I here  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments ; for,  when  at  a loss,  and  I put  “ a Quere  ” ? I was 
generally  supplied  wth  “ a Note  ” ! by  one  or  the  other.  It 
appeared,  also,  that  a member  of  our  club  was  in  possession 
of  Mr.  II. ’s  lecture,  and  ho  most  kindly  permitted  me  tlie 

* Francis  Fleming,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  dancing  mistress, 
who  was  the  loader  of  the  Pump  Room  Band — then  a post  of  some 
importance  in  the  city — and  who,  under  the  above  title,  wote  his 
“ Life  and  Adventm-cs,”  in  a stylo  quite  his  own,  and  giving  a 
considerable  insight  into  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Bath  at  that 
time  of  day. 
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perusal  of  it ; from  this  valuable  document  I also  gleaned 
some  information,  and,  I tnist  it  will  not  be  foimd  that  I 
have  made  an  ungenerous  use  of  it ; of  this  the  public  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  since  a reprint  has  been  brought 
out  of  this  classical  lectm-e,  with  the  permission  of  the 
author,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Literary  Chrb. 
Wlien  I heard  of  the  project  it  struck  me  that  my  paper 
woidd  be  supeiHuous ; still,  however’,  it  seems  there  is  a 
wish  that  it  should  appear,  imder  the  idea,  I suppose,  that 
the  one  will  more  fuUy  coniii’m  or  carry  out  the  other.  I 
submit  tlren  to  the  opinion  of  wiser  heads  than  my  own, 
but  I fear  the  eflect  will  be  to  cast  my  humble  effort  far 
into  the  shade,  rendering  it  merely  the  foil  which  sets  off 
the  jewel. 

Tr’ue  it  is  that  I pm’sue  a difl’erent  plan  of  constirrction  from 
Mr.  Hunter,  arranging  my  rrotices  chronologically,  whilst 
he  classes  his  rmder  the  various  heads  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ; that  I bring  down  mine  to  a later  date,  and  that  I 
treat  my  subject  nr  a fanrhiar  style,  and  where  he  relates  a 
grave  historical  fact,  I introdrree  a persorral  arrecdotc  or  a 
characteristic  trait,  thus  rendermg  my  pages,  it  may  be,  as 
attractive  to  the  general  reader,  though  far  less  acceptable 
to  the  savant  and  the  sage. 
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Again,  while  Mr.  Hunter  mainly  pursues  the  liigher 
walks  of  literature,  merely  glancing  at  tlie  side  alleys  and 
down  the  green  vistas  in  passing,  I diverge  and  ramble 
through  the  bye-paths,  now  discussing  the  merits  of  om' 
press,  now  noticing  the  progress  of  the  arts  among  us,  now 
amplifying  on  the  state  of  our  stage  : of  these  he  merely 
takes  a cursory  survey,  and  this  only  in  the  notes  of  his 
reprint. 

I also  take  a view  of  social  life,  in  order  to  prove  that 
besides  a Imot  of  professed  literati,  if  I may  so  speak,  there 
has  generally  been  in  Bath  an  intellectual  circle,  mixing  in 
the  world  and  its  enjoyments,  who,  knowing*  how  desipere 
in  loco,  have  at  once  combined  the  pleasures'of  life  wnth  the 
pursuits  of  literature. 

Still,  the  subject  of  our  pictures  being  the  same,  and  the 
figures  introduced,  for  the  most  part  identical,  the  main 
difference  must  be  in  the  handling,  and  this,  alas  ! cannot 
but  tell  to  my  disadvantage  ; some  individuals  are  brouglit 
more  forward  on  the  canvass  by  the  one,  and  some  by  Ihe 
other ; the  attitudes  may  be  varied,  tlie  lights  and  shades 
differently  disposed  ; lierc  the  colouring  may  be  more  vivid, 
fhcrc,  more  subdued,  wliilc  occasionally  a group  introduced 
by  fho  one  limner  is  altogether  omitted  by  the  other; 
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nevertheless,  I fear  the  similitude  is  too  near  to  induce  the 
many  who  have  already  purchased  the  painting,  to  possess 
tliemselves  also  of  the  sketch. 

Permit  me  to  add,  by  way  of  gloss,  that  I have  en- 
deavomed — when  knowledge  enabled  me,  or  recollection 
served — to  give  some  little  characteristic  trait,  or  some 
slight  sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  of  those  introduced, 
for  I think  a reader  always  takes  more  interest  in  his  hero, 
as  was  observed  by  the  Spectator,  when  he  knows  whether 
he  be  “ a black  or  a fair  man,  of  a mild  or  choleric  disposi- 
tion, married  or  a bachelor.” 

For  the  same  reason,  I have  added,  when  in  my  power, 
the  “ local  habitation  ” to  the  “ name,”  as  we  generally  feel 
gratification  in  looking  at  any  building  where  important 
events  have  occurred,  or  on  the  roof-tree  that  has  sheltered 
departed  genius,  or  under  which  worth  or  talent  has  sprung 
to  light,  even  as  we  gaze  with  some  complacency  on  the 
casket,  though  it  no  longer  contains  the  diamond. 

Happy,  indeed,  shall  I be  if  my  pages  afford  to  any  class 
of  readers  either  amusement  or  information,  but,  at  all 
events,  I think  they  must  convince  those  of  their  mistake, 
who  have  imagined  Bath  to  bo  a place  devoid  of  native 
talent  oraerptirod  genius. 
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So  well  am  I aware  tliat  a composition,  when  delivered, . 
may  carry  tlic  sound  of  promise  with  it,  as  it  passes  hastily 
over  the  ear,  which,  when  rested  on  by  the  scrutinizmg  eye, 
\viU  create  a very  different  impression,  that  I fear  my  kind 
friends  and  lenient  auditors  even  will  feel  disappointment. 
How,  then,  shall  I appear  before  an  impartial  public ! 
N'importe — it  is  too  late  to  retract — the  sheets  are  now 
passing  tlirough  the  press.  Go  forth,  then,  my  light 
hrocUure,  and  spread  your  paper  wings — tr}'  your  fortune, 
and  prosper  if  you  can; — if  not,  jom  the  dull  weight  of 
leaves,  which  are  weekly  sent  to  “ the  comer  shop,”  and 
become  usefid  “ articles  ” in  the  Huckster's  Magazine  ! * 


* 'J’lic  publisher  having  been  prevented  bringing  out  Mr.  1 Iu.vteb’s 
paper  as  early  as  be  anticipated,  considcreil  the  sonson  then  so  far 
advanced,  tliat  it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone  mine  until  the 
Autumn,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  tardy  appearnneo. 
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Ma.  President, 

Unequal  as  I feel  myself  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject I have  taken  in  hand,  I yet  venture  upon  it,  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  my  humble  mite  (even  among  those 
who  have  so  many  talents  to  bestow)  towards  the  object  of 
the  Society  to  which  I have  the  undue  honor  to  belong ; 
and  because.  Sir,  I consider  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
member  of  an  association — ^for  whatever  pui'pose  banded — 
to  make  some  exertion  to  promote  its  interests,  or  carry 
out  its  views.  Tme  it  is  tliat  the  drone  flies  not  to  the 
hive,  richly  laden  with  treasure  like  the  honey-bee  ; never- 
thelesH,  we  are  told  by  naturalists,  that  he  hovers  over  the 
flowers  and  extracts  some  of  their  sweets,  though  he  turns 
them  not  to  the  same  valuable  accoiuit. 

I have  been  induced  to  fix  on  tlic  subject  of  this  light 
Essay — which  boars,  at  least,  on  the  title  of  our  Society — 
from  having  often  heard  surprise  expressed  that  a city  so 
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distinguished  as  Bath  for  its  classical  structures,  its  locid 
antiquities,  and  its  many  other  advantages,  should  never 
have  been  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  talent,  or  the 
nucleus  of  genius  and  hterature,  but  is  famed  merely  as  tlie 
resort  of  the  invalid,  the  trifler,  and  the  lover  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  On  one  occasion  I was  challenged  to 
mention  any  man  of  genius  or  of  fame  who  had  ever  been 
horn  here — as  though  the  steam  and  fog  of  our  thermal 
springs  had  rendered  our  valley  altogether  Boeotian.  The 
first  name  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  was  that 
of  my  school-fellow,  Edward  Parry,  who  surely  must  be 
considered  a man  both  of  genius  and  of  fame,  and  one  wor- 
thy to  stand  by  the  side  of  an  Anson  or  a Cook.  A com- 
memorative column  proudly  lifts  its  head  on  the  Cleveland 
HiUs,  above  tlie  native  village  of  the  latter;*  and  equally 
deserving  is  the  Arctic  Explorer  to  have  a ])illar  raised  to 
his  honor  on  one  of  our  circumjacent  hills ; his  nautical 
science  entitles  him  to  a place  on  Neptune’s  roll  of  worthies; 
Wilde  his  important  and  well-pemied  volumes  on  tlie  Arctic 
regions  claim  for  him  a niche  in  Minerva’s  Temple  ! j" 

« 

» Ayton,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  three  miles  from  Stokesly. 
This  obelisk,  GO  feet  high,  and  appropriately  inscribed,  was  erected 
in  1827,  on  Easby  Hill. 

j-  Sir  Edward  Parry  has  likewise  turned  his  attention  and 
his  talents  to  graver  studies,  and  has  given  to  the  world  his 
“ 'flioughts  on  the  Parental  Cliaractcr  of  God,”  whicli  has  passed 
through  a third  edition. 
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A hero  Ukmise  famed  in  our  naval  annals,  was  likewise 
educated  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  our  worthy  old  pedagogue  (the  Eev.  Nathaniel 
Morgan),  that  he  had  floggerl  the  man  luho  had  flogge/l 
the  French  ; — 

For  here,  dauntless  Sidney*  famed  heroes  among, 

First  dreamt  of  the  laurels  he  gained  at  Toulon ! 

As  our  anniversary  school  song  used  to  record  ;f  or,  as 
the  gifted  Heber  has  more  elegantly  and  poetically  ex- 
pressed his  deeds  at  Acre ; — 

“ What  hero  thus  triumphant  Gaul  dismayed  ? 

What  arm  repelled  the  victor  Renegade  ? 

Britannia’s  Champion ! bathed  in  hostile  blood, 

High  on  the  breach  the  dauntless  seaman  stood  ; 

Admiring  Asia  saw  the  unequal  fight — 

E’en  the  pale  Crescent  blessed  the  Christian’s  might !” 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  proof,  that  many  other  gifted 
individuals  and  literary  characters  have  either  been  horn  in 
Bath,  or  have  made  it  their  residence,  and  tliat  many 
savants  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  resorting  to  it. 
Home  I may  omit,  from  ignorance  or  want  of  memory,  who 
are  highly  worthy  of  a place  in  our  annals ; and  it  would 
be  impossible,  without  too  great  trespass  on  your  time, 
even  if  I possessed  the  ability,  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
works  or  the  lives  of  those  I shall  bring  forward  : this 
paper,  therefore,  can  at  best  be  looked  upon  but  as  a 
♦ Sir  SinNEY  Smith. 

t Written  by  William  Meyler,  editor  of  the  Bath  Herald. 
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Catalogxie  raisonne,  altliougb  I hope,  by  these  means,  to 
call  to  your  recollection  some  names  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  our  beautiful  city,  and  are  dear  to  hterature 
and  the  muses. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  present  purpose  to  revert 
to  those  days  of  the  City  of  Aqucn  Solis,  when  its  chief 
temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  or  to  dive 
deep  into  antiquity ; otherwise,  I might  expatiate  on  the 
learning  of  Gildas  Badonicus,  the  father  of  English  Historj' ; 
of  Elfege  (a  native  of  the  village  of  Weston,  and  Prior  of 
the  Monastery) ; of  John  de  Villula,  through  whose  influ- 
ence the  Church  of  the  Monastery  became  the  Cathedral 
of  the  diocese  ;*  or  of  Athclardus  Bathoniensis,  who 
brought  from  Arabia  the  elements  of  Euclid ; — neither  will 
I dwell  on  the  worthies  of  the  next  centur}",  or  record  tlie 
memorabilia  of  tliat  eminent  ph}'sician,  Reginald,  of  Bath  ; 
of  that  profomid  lawjmr,  Henry,  of  Bath ; of  that  learned 
divine,  William,  of  Bath ; or  of  the  many  others  who,  in 
monastic  times,  shed  a halo  of  learning  around  old  Bladud’s 
City  ; but,  in  passing  on  to  the  16th  century,  I \vill  mention 
one  to  whom  his  contemporaries  gave  the  epitliet  of  the 
“ ever  memorable,”  and  well  may  Bath  he  proud  to  its 
latest  days  of  such  a son  as  John  Hales,!  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  characters  that  ever  existed 

* Ralph  de  Diccto  places  the  removal  of  the  Episcopal  Scat  in 
the  year  1091. 


t Born  in  Bath,  1584;  died,  165(1. 
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in  any  age.  He  was  so  excellent  a scholar,  tliat,  when 
twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor 
to  the  University  of  Oxford ; he  was  also  a very  skilful 
logician ; and  was  afterwards  appointed  Provost  of  Eton 
College.  Although  he  wi’ote  much,  and  was  esteemed  an 
elegant  poet,  “ Golden  Remaim,"  a collection  of  religious 
tracts,  was  the  only  work  ever  published.  He  suffered 
great  hardships  in  the  Eebellion,  and  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  may  be  re- 
corded the  name  of  a man  of  as  great  ability  as  was 
John  Hales,  but  of  a mind  very  differently  constituted. 
William  Prynne,  who  was  a conspicuous  character  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  a veiy  profound  lawyer,  was  born  at  our  (modem) 
town’s  end,  being  a native  of  the  parish  of  Swainswick.* 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sherston,  the  first  Mayor 
of  Bath,  under  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  himself 
was  Recorder ; twice  was  he  returned  to  represent  tlie 
borough  in  Parliament;  he  also  sate  for  Newport,  in 
Cornwall.  Ho  commenced  his  education  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  finished  his  classical  studies  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford ; his  religious  and  political  opinions  are  too  well 
known  to  readers  of  history  to  need  comment ; and  such 
was  his  cacoethes  scribmdi  and  itch  for  publishing  that,  in 
spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  Star-Chamber,  the  pillory,  loss 
of  ears,  branding,  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  still  wrote  on, 

• Bom,  1609 ; died,  1669. 
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and  I verily  believe,  had  they  chopped  liis  hands  off,  lie 
would  have  employed  an  Amanuensis  ! * 

As  the  century  advances,  we  have  to  inscribe  on  our 
roll  the  venerated  names  of  Jones,  Venner,  Jordan, 
JopNSON,  Pierce,  Mayow,  and  GuiDOTT,f  aU  gifted  in 
the  healing  art ; nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  the  “ sick 
man’s  town,”  as  Bath  was  significantly  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  should  become  the  head  quarters  of  skilful  phy- 
sicians. As  these  passed  away,  they  were  succeeded  by 
men  of  like  ability,  and  Cheyne,  the  two  Olivers,  cum 
ceteris  parihus,  filled  the  gaps  which  death  had  made, — for, 
when  the  “ inevitable  hour  ” arrives,  he  who  is  most 
deeply  learned  in  “ the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
must  himself  obey  dark  Azrael’s  call!  It  was  happily 
expressed  by  Madame  Piozzi,  that  “ a physician  can  some- 
times parry  the  scythe  of  death,  but  has  no  power  over  the 
sand  in  the  hour-glass.”  Dr.  Williaji  Oliver  (who  has 
stiU  descendants  living  here)  was  the  first  ph3^sician  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bath  General  Hospital ; but  vdth  tlie  many, 
his  name  is  more  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  tlie  delicate 
biscuit  he  invented,  and  which  is  stUl  called  after  him,  than 
by  his  numerous  good  deeds  and  professional  abilitj' ; his, 

* I [(j  presented  40  volumes  of  liis  works,  in  folio  mid  quarto, 
to  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Library. 

t Tlii.s  gentleman  was  third  in  descent  from  a Florentine  citi- 
zen, named  Antonio  Guidoiti,  who  had  settled  in  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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liowever,  is  a name  which  is  worthy  to  shine,  not  merely 
“ in  paste,”  but  as  a veritable  diamond,  and  to  be  placed 
among  those  which  add  a lustre  to  our  civic  crown. 

We  must  not  lightly  pass  over,  at  this  period,  the  name 
of  Chapman,  a name  of  much  impoitance  to  the  interests 
of  the  city,  even  in  the  precedirig  centmy* — a name  which 
through  succeeding  ages  has  done  it  honor  ; and  the  de- 
scendant who  bears  it  at  tlie  present  day  contributes  to 

* The  root,  whence  have  sprang  so  many  flourishing  ofisets, 
was  one  of  three  citizens  mentioned  by  Leland  (1515),  whose  in- 
dustry supported  the  city  after  the  monks  wore  expelled,  and  by 
his  son  were  obtained  the  royal  grants  made  between  the  years 
1552  and  1590.'  This  Cluistian  soldier  it  was  who  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  progress  of  our  beautiful  Abbey,  as  it  now  stands ; for,  com- 
menced by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  after  his  dream  (1500-1),  and 
proceeded  with  by  Prior  Holleweye,  alias  Gybbes,  it  languished 
and  was  well  nigh  at  a stand  till  after  the  dissolution,  when  this 
gentleman,  a militaiy  oflicer,  repaired  the  East  end  of  the  North 
aisle  (1572),  and  set  the  example  to  other  pious  and  competent 
persons  to  “ go  and  do  likewise,”  until,  eventually,  it  was  com- 
pleted undeT  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Montague,  who  himself  sub- 
scribed £1000.  This  prelate’s  monument — an  altar  tomb — with  a 
tigurc  of  the  bishop  in  pontifcalilms,  stands  very  conspicuously  in 
the  nave. 

t Alderman  Robebt  Chapman,  apothecary  to  James  II.,  was 
thrice  Maj'or,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  History 
of  Bath,  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century  to  his  own  time.  Henry 
Chapman,  author  of  “ Thermes  Redunvee,"  was  Mayor  in  16G-1  and 
1672.  From  that  period  to  A.D.  1800,  the  name  occurs  no  le.ss 
than  17  times  in  the  Mayoralty  rolls. 
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adorn  it  by  his  intelligence,  and  his  valuable  researches  into 
local  history.  * The  house  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Kings- 
mead  Square,  leading  into  Kingsmead  Street,  was  the 
famOy  mansion,  and  few  of  those  of  the  olden  time  still 
standing,  display  a nobler  fa9ade,  or  one  more  rich  in 
architectural  ornament.  It  is  now  inliabited  as  three  tene- 
ments, and  converted  into  shops. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Glanvill  (born  1636),  the  chaplain 
to  Charles  II.,  was  for  long  Rector  of  Bath ; he  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  literary  labors  were 
various; — ^papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Ser- 
mons, Controversial  Tracts,  &c.  But  his  most  curious 
work  was  a Treatise  on  Witches  and  Witchcraft,  and  tlie 
only  one  of  his,  I believe,  now  to  be  met  with,  and  that 
but  rarely.  He  died  at  his  Rectory  House  (1684),  and 
was  inteiTed  m tlie  North  aisle  of  tire  Abbey  Church. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Augustan  age  of  our  coimtry, 
when  floiu’ished  a host  of  talent  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
when  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  authors  and 
our  wits  made  Bath  their  resort  or  their  residence. 

Many  there  bo  who  have  made  tlic  round  of  Pulteney 
road  and  Widcombe,  retumuig  into  the  to\vn  by  the  Old 
Bridge,  without  ever  having  remarked  a quaint  and  antique 
house  at  the  foot  of  Lyncomho  hill,  surrounded  by  yews 

* The  fruits  of  wliich  Iiave  been  liberally  deposited  by  him 
(Capt.  J.  .1.  Chapman,  R.A.)  in  the  Bath  LitcraiT-  Institution,  for 
the  public  benefit. 
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and  other  trees,  and  encompassed  by  a rude  embattled 
wall.  Here  then,  periodically,  dwelt  the  Bard  of  Twick- 
enham, who,  having  exchanged  tlie  banks  of  the  silver 
Thames  for  those  of  the  less  pellucid  Avon,  would  here 
recreate  and  unbend  from  his  severer  studies;  but  while 
at  “ the  Packhorse,”  in  Claverton  street,  he  enjoyed  his 
almost  nightly  symposium,  it  was  with  a knot  of  choice 
spirits  like  himself.  Ah  ! I recollect  that  Packhorse  well, 
before  the  formation  of  the  raihoad  and  its  curiously  con- 
structed skew-bridge  swept  it  away ; but  it  would  be  to 
the  full  as  edifying  to  pause,  and  apostrophise  tliat  useful 
animal  of  by-gone  days, — before  Palmer  introduced  the 
mail  coach,  or  ever  McAdam  dreamed  of  road-making,  or 
Brunei  of  tunnels  and  viaducts, — as  to  attempt  eidogizing 
to  this  good  company  the  universally-knoAvn  works  of 
the  most  harmonious,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
British  poets ; enough  to  say — 

Then  in  this  happy  isle  a Pope’s  pure  strain  * 

Sought  the  wrapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 

A polished  nation’s  praise  aspired  to  claim. 

And  raise  the  people’s  as  the  poet’s  fame ! • 

Of  the  many  eminent  churchmen  who  have  lived  and 
died  among  us,  not  the  least  so  was  Dr.  Joseph  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  elevated  to  the  see  of 

•Bom,  1688;  died,  1744.  The  Rev.  Wiluiam  Broome,  L.L.D., 
who  assisted  Pope  in  his  Odyssey,  and  wa.s  an  esteemed  poet,  was 
buried  in  the  Ablxjy  in  1746. 
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Durham.  The  name  will  be  familiar  to  the  student  in 
theology  as  the  author  of  “ The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
natural  and  revealed,  to  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature he  was  also  an  ethical  writer.  Though  of  a non- 
conformist family,  yet  so  deeply  impressed  was  he  with  tlie 
doctrines  and  canons  of  the  Established  Church,  that  he 
subscribed  to  her  creed  and,  after  some  opposition  from  hLs 
father,  was  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  took  orders 
and  became  an  ornament  to  the  sacred  profession,  being 
alike  the  favorite  of  the  court  and  the  hierarchy.  He 
retired  to  Bath  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  where  he 
died,  in  June  1752,  hut  his  “ mortal  part  is  deposited  in 
the  choir”  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  as  his  monument  in  tlie 
soutliem  transept  declares,  the  inscription  on  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  Southey.* 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield, f that  well-kno\vn  arbiter  of 
manners,  z/  not  of  morals,  and  celebrated  aU  over  Europe 
for  his  superior  talent  as  an  epistolary  writer,  for  more 
than  30  years  took  up  his  abode,  at  stated  periods,  within 
our  city.  The  mansion,  knovm  till  lately  as  Crisp’s  board- 
ing-house, m the  centre  of  Pierrepont  street,  was  his  resi- 
dence, and  from  it  he  addressed  several  of  his  memorable 
Letters  to  his  Son,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  the  year 
1738  to  1771. 

Can  WG  do  otherwise  than  associate  the  name  of  Bishop 

• lie  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berksliiro,  1092. 
t Born,  IfiO.i;  dioJ,  177.1. 
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Warburton  with  the  Literature  and  Literati"  of  Bath, 
when  some  of  his  works  were  written  within  the  sound  of 
our  Abbey  bells?  Married  to  the  favorite  niece  of  Allen,  he 
resided  at  Prior  Park  till  his  rapid  church  preferment  called 
him  away ; but,  at  Mr.  Allen’s  death,  he  took  possession  of 
the  property  in  right  of  his  wife,, and  there  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pmsuits.* 

The  David  Hartleys,  father  and  son,  were  alike  con- 
spicuous men  in  their  day  ; the  former,  bom  in  1705,  was 
not  only  a physician,  but  a metaphysician,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  as  a philosophical  writer ; he  was  the  author  of 
an  excellent  and  much  admu-ed  work,  entitled  “ Observa- 
tions on  Man,”  &c.  Whether  he  bmlt,  or  only  gave  his 
name  to  the  house  wherein  he  resided  in  Belvedere,  I am 
not  certain,  but  there  he  died  (1757).  He  had  become  so 
enamoured  of  a nostrum,  composed  of  soap  and  lime  water, 
for  (hjmria  caiculosa,  with  which  complaint  he  himself  was 
afflicted,  that  it  is  said  he  swallowed  no  less  than  2001bs. 
weight  of  soap  ! but  this,  alas ! by  no  means  proved  the 
virtue  of  the  specific,  for  which  he  had  obtained  a parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £5000,  for  the  female  empiric  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens ! ! since  he  at  length  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  disease. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  became  M.P.  for  Hull, 

* Born,  1698 ; died,  1779.  Among  his  most  important  works 
may  be  classed,  “ The  divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated.” 
He  was,  moreover,  the  Editor  both  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  I’ope ; and  he  wrote  a defence  of  Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Man.” 

I) 
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and  was  remarkable  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
American  War,  and  also  as  being  one  of  the  early  promo- 
ters of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  a man  of 
an  ingenious  and  inventive  mind ; in  his  person  and  appear- 
ance, I can  recollect,  he  was  somewhat  eccentric ; he  wore  a 
hat  of  peculiar  shape,  and  no  cravat,  but  his  shirt  collar 
was  turned  down,  and  simply  confined  by  a black  ribbon 
tied  in  a bow,  which,  at  the  time  I speak  of,  was  by  no 
means  an  usual  style  of  costume ; now-a-days,  when  men 
wear  anything  and  everything,  he  might  perhaps  have 
passed  ■unobserved.* 

Henry  Fielding,  we  all  know,  found  a warm  friend  in 
Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  the  doors  of  whose  noble 
mansion  ever  flew  open  at  the  approach  of  worth  or  genius, 
and  here  most  of  the  learned  and  the  •vfise  of  the  age  met 
with  a hospitable  reception.f  Pope  had  the  highest  opi- 

« 

* He  died  in  1813,  at  his  house  in  Belvedere. 

t Mr.  Allen  was  originally  a clerk  in  the  Bath  Post  Office ; 
and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  to  this  city  England  is  indebted  for 
two  such  important  improvements  in  its  postal  system,  as  Palmer’s 
invention  of  the  mail  coach,  and  Allen’s  ingenious  plan  for  the 
advantageous  multiplication  of  cross  posts,  whereby  even  small 
towns,  out  of  the  great  metropolitan  line,  wore  secured  a constant 
and  punctual  delivery  of  letters,  advantaging  the  Government  to 
an  immediate  amount  of  iifiOOO  per  annum.  Mr.  Allen  after- 
wards farmeil  this  brancli  of  tlio  revenue  at  £20,000  a-year ! and 
during  this  tonn  it  was  that  he  set  about  the  building  of  Prior 
Park. 
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nion  of  the  virtues  of  this  good  man,  whether  civil,  social, 

domestic,  or  religious,  and  he  considered  him  in  all  these 

views  as  an  ornament  to  human  nature  : — 

V 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

We  have  the  happiness  to  number  among  our  members 
one  of  his  descendants. 

Fielding,  it  is  well  known,  took  his  friend  and  patron 
as  the  model  of  his  Mr.  Alwortliy,  in  “ Tom  Jones,”  and 
many  of  tlie  scenes  in  this  highly-wrought  “ History,”  are 
identified  with  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood.  A gentleman 
of  tlie  name  of  Bayly,  I have  ascertained,  then  lived  at 
the  house  close  to  the  Chmch  at  Widcombe,  the  supposed 
residence  of  Squire  Western ; but  I am  not  here  going  to 
descant  on  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  or  the  characters  in 
“ Tom  Jones ;”  I shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
while  admirers  of  wit,  humour,  correct  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  are  to  be  foimd, 
“ The  Foundling”  must  ever  live.  No  author  has  contri- 
buted more 'than  Fielding,  “by  cheerful  wit  and  graphic 
tale,  to  refresh  the  harassed  spuit.”*  A descendant  of 
the  noble  family  of  Fielding,  he  was  born  at  Sharpham 
Park,  in  this  county,  near  to  Glastonbury,  and  his  where- 
about in  this  vicinage  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Twerton.  The  house,  though  now  a poor  man’s  dwelling, 
is  distinguished  by  the  crest  which  surmounts  the  door 


* Topper. 


t/. 
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porch,  and  points  out  to  the  inquii’er  where  lived  and 
wrote  “ The  English  Cervantes.”  * 

Mrs.  Sarah  Fielding,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  above, 
also  hved  and  died  in  Bath ; she  possessed  much  of  her 
brother’s  talent,  and  it  is  recorded  on  her  monument  in  the 
Abbey,  that  her 

“ Writings  will  be  known, 

As  incentives  to  virtue,  and  honour  to  her  sex, 

'V^^len  this  marble  shall  be  dust.” — Died  1768. 

The  great  lexicographer,  and  one  of  the  most  distui- 
guished  writers  of  the  18th  century,  Samuel  JoHNSON,f 
was  wont  to  take  his  ease  at  his  inn,  “ The  Pelican,”  in 
Walcot  street,  and  there  the  house  still  stands,  but  no 
longer  is  this  emblem  of  maternal  affection  to  be  seen  ; no 
longer  is  she  represented  as  giving  her  life-blood  to  sustain 
her  young,  but  in  lieu  thereof  is  displayed  the  less  poetical, 
but  truly  pothouse,  sign  of  “ The  Three  Cups.”  The 
powers  of  this  giant  of  literature  are  duly  estimated  by  the 
learned  m every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  Dr. 
Channing,  a transatlantic  critic  of  no  mean  eminence, 
after  having  expressed  himself  wth  much  freedom  on  his 
life  of  Milton,  thus  %vrites : “ The  comparison  which  we 
have  instituted  has  compelled  us  to  notice  Johnson’s 
defects,  but  we  trust  wc  are  not  blind  to  his  merits.  His 
stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power  of  language,  his 
strength  of  thought,  his  reverence  for  virtue  and  religion, 

* Bom,  1707;  died,  1755.  t Bom,  1709;  died,  1784. 
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his  vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  insight  into 
the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of  life,  and  his 
references  to  his  own  history,  command  our  willing  admi- 
ration.” At  the  Pelican,  his  friend  and  “ faithful  chronicler,” 
Boswell,  sometimes  visited  him ; and  all  who  are  familiar 
with  that  gentleman’s  biogi'aphical  anecdotes,  and  his 
charming  literary  gossip,  cannot  fail  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  of  Madame  Piozzi — I shoidd 
rather  say,  Mrs.  Thkale,  as  it  is  hy  that  name  she  there- 
in principally  figures  ; and  after  her  husband’s  death,  truth 
to  tell,  she  does  not  cut  a very  amiable  figure  but  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  caprice,  the  injustice,f  or  the 
peculiarities  of  this  lady,  none,  I think,  will  deny  her  claim 
to  be  ranked  as  a woman  of  talent  and  literary  acquire- 
ment. Well — for  many  years  did  she  reside  in  this  city ; 
her  house  in  Gay  street  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
architectural  ornaments  and  floral  festoons  with  which  it  is 
decorated ; not  that  these  were  designed  by,  or  for  her,| 
but  here  she  dwelt,  and  here,  I Brink,  she  woidd  not  have 
dwelt,  if  Bath  had  then  been  peopled  with  dolts,  and  she 
had  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  some  Beaux 

* On  one  occasion,  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  “ Sir,  she  has 
done  everything  wrong  since  Thrale’s  bridle  was  off  her  neck.” 


1 It  was  one  of  Wood’s  designs  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gay, 
the  proprietor  of  the  land. 


t See  her  distorted  “ Anecdotes.” 
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Esprits  and  Bos  bleus,  for  she  could  hardly  have  existed 
without  encounters  of  wit  with  congenial  spirits  and  re- 
ceiving due  homage  at  the  shrine  of  her  talents,  as  even  to 
old  age  she  was  not  mthout  some  vanity  as  to  both  mental 
and  personal  accomplishments ; a beauty  in  her  jmuth,  she 
reluctantly  pelded  her  charms  to  the  withering  hand  of 
time,  and  called  to  her  assistance  the  “ foreign  aid  of 
ornament,”  and  all  the  adventitious  auxiliaries  of  rouge 
and  dress ; her  featui’es  were  well  chiselled,  her  eyes  bright 
and  intelligent,  and  her  person,  petite,  was  agile  to  the  last, 
for  she  celebrated  her  80th  birthday  by  giving  a ball  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  she  herself  led  off  the  dance  ! * 

William  Melmotii,  f the  son  of  that  good  and  wise 
man,  the  author  of  “ The  great  importance  of  a Religious 
Life,"  was  worthy  of  his  sire;  he  resided  for  many  years 
in  Bladud’s  buildings,  (No.  12)  and  there  ended,  at  the 
great  age  of  89,  a virtuous  career,  passed  in  philanthropic 
and  literary  pursuits.  His  translation  of  Pliny’s  Letters  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  versions  of  a latin  author  that 
ever  appeared  in  our  language,  and  liis  translation  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  is  alike  deserving 
commendation.  “ Wlio  would  not  envy  this  fortunate  old 

• Born,  1739;  died,  1821.  I am  hero  a little  out  of  chronolo- 
gical order,  but  tlio  name  of  this  lady  was  for  so  long  a period 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  last  instance  I have  adduced 
of  Savants  resorting  to  Batli,  that  I thought  it  advisable  to  intro- 
duce it  in  this  place. 

t Born,  1710  : died,  1799. 
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man,”  -writes  the  author  of  the  “ Pursuits  of  Literature,” 
“his  most  finished  translation  and  comment  on  TuUy’s 
Cato?”  Among  his  original  works  are  “ Fitzosbome’s 
Letters,”  so  much  admued  for  the  elegance  of  their  language, 
and  the  just  remarks  they  contain  on  various  topics  moral 
and  hterary.  Warner,  in  his  “ Literary  Recollections,” 
observes,  “ the  manners  of  Mr.  Melmoth  were  peculiarly 
urbane.  No  man  blended  more  happily  than  himself  the 
polish  of  the  gentleman  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
scholar.” 

Jardine,*  the  fatlier  of  our  present  Recorder,  Simpson, 
and  CoGAN,f  were  all  pious,  amiable  men,  and  accomplished 
scholars,  though  the  Church  of  England  could  not  claim 
them  as  her  chilch’en.  They  long  dwelt  among  us,  and  did 
honor  to  the  city  by  their  -virtues  and  their  knowledge. 
S1.MPSON  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  both  as  a 
Hebraist  and  a Grecian.  Cogan,  though  trained  up  to 
tlie  ministry,  afterwards  practised  physic,  and  received  a 
Leyden  degree  in  1769.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lett- 
soji,  this  gentleman  was  the  founder  of  the  Humane 
Society  in  London,  and,  during  a long  residence  in  Bath, 
he  established  a similar  institution.  The  mind  of  Cogan 
was  of  a rare  character ; nature  intended  him  for  an  acute 
metaphysician,  but  education  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  theology.  His  philosophical  and  ethical 
treatise  on  “ The  Passions,”  is  well  kno\vn,  nor  was  this 
his  only  work. 


Died  1797. 


t Died  1818. 
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Shenstone,*  as  memorable  for  his  elegant  Essays  and 
pleasing  Pastorals,  as  for  his  beautiful  residence,  The 
Leasowes,  where,  by  his  taste,  he  so  improved  nature, 
that  the  hand  of  art  was  scarcely  discernible,  would  never- 
theless often  quit  this  delectable  retreat  for  the  gay  throng 
which  frequented  Bath,  and  exchange  his  sjdvan  vales  for 
the  Orange  grove;  bid  adieu  for  awhile  to  his  rushing 
cascades,  and  enjoy  the  bubbling  of  BladucTs  fountains, 
and  relinquish  the  patrician  society  of  Hagley  to  recreate 
\vitli  his  much  esteemed  friend,  the  Eector  of  Claverton,  to 
whom  he  had  inscribed  one  of  tlie  favorite  seats  in  his 
shrubbery,  at  once  expressive  of  his  regard  and  admiration. 

Amicitioe  efc  mentis 
Eichakdi  Graves. 

J.  Cunningham,  tlie  -writer  of  the  v/ell-known  elegiac 
pastoral,  “ Come,  shepherds,  we’ll  follow  the  hearse,” 
which  has  been  beautifully  harmonised  by  Dr.  Arne,  has 
in  two  hnes  very  happily  expressed  the  character  of  the 
poet  and  the  man, — 

Ho  marked  in  his  elegant  strain 
The  graces  that  glowed  in  liis  mind. 

And  let  us  now  speak  of  his  worthy  friend  Richard 
Graves,  who,  born  one  j'ear  after  him,  sunuved  him  by 
many.f  For  55  years  (vide  monument),  was  he  incumbent 
of  Claverton,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Batli, — his 
mornings  in  classical  research,  liis  evenings  in  social  inter- 

t Bom,  1715;  died,  1804. 


Born,  1714;  died,  1763. 
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coiu’se ; at  tlie  same  time,  neither  \lie  wants  nor  the 
spiritual  duties  of  liis  parish  were  neglected,  for  we  learn, 
“ that  durhig  the  long  period  he  held  the  living,  he  was 
never  one  month  absent  from  his  ministerial  duties.”  His 
wi’itings  were  numerous,  and  were  distinguished  hy  an 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  philanthrophy,  aiul 
l>y  ingenuity  and  Avit;  hut  “ T/ie  Spiritual  Quucotc" 
(coming  out,  as  it  did,  when  schism — under  those  re- 
nowned leaders,  Wesley  and  Whitlield — was  making  con- 
siderable strides),  caused  a gTeat  sensation,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  Avorked  much  good.  Independent 
of  its  temporary  attraction,  its  sterling  merit  entitles  it  to 
take  its  station  among  our  standard  works.  The  exploits 
I of  Geoffry  Wildgoose  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  amus- 
ing, and  proA'e  the  author  to  have  been  at  once  the  foe  to 
cant  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  friend  of  genuine  religion  and 
orthodoxy.  On  one  occasion,  he  Avas  returning  to  his 
i rectory  on  a dark  Avinter  night,  when  he  AA^as  overtaken  by 
a violent  snoAvstorm,  Avhich  speedily  obliterated  the  track 
over  the  doAvn,  then  a Avide  open  space,  in  consequence  of 
Avhich  he  lost  his  Avay,  and  his  horse  Avandered  about  in  the 
dark  for  hours,  but  he  reached  home  safely  at  last,  and 
received  no  mortal  injury  ; nor  Avas  it  until  ho  had  attained 
his  91st  year  that  this  good  old  man  fell  like  a shock  of 
corn  ripe  for  the  sickle.  lie  Avas  lamented  for  his  many 
virtues  and  endearing  qualities,  and  his  physical  and  intel- 
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lectual  vigour  was  prolonged  to  him,  unimpaired  and  un- 
clouded, till  within  a veiy  short  period  of  his  departure. 

Of  Horace  Walpole  * you  cannot  require  any  infor- 
mation either  as  to  his  works  or  his  taste.  Among  his  lively 
letters,  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  are  some  dated 
“ Bath  ” — in  one  of  which  he  teUs  his  correspondent,  that 
he  is  snugly  housed  in  Chapel  Court ! a spot  now  still  more 
metamorphosed  than  liis  own  casket  of  jewels,  Strawhenp 
Hill!  Here  he  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  place,  and  was 
one  of  the  many  who  were  wont  to  encircle  my  Ladj' 
Miller’s  Ciceronian  urn,  f at  her  Batheaston  villa ; a 
hashleu,  who  in  her  day  added  to  the  literaiy  notoriety  of 
Bath,  if  not  to  its  fame,  as  in  truth,  her  poetical  conceits 
were  rather  the  jest  than  the  admiration  of  men  of  real 
talent.  Samuel  Johnson  them  ; Horace  Wal- 

pole quizzed  them;  nevertheless,  by  these  means  were 
hrouglit  together  every  weekjl  the  ton  and  tlie  wit  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  partook  of  her  ladyship’s  hospita- 
lities, and  competed  for  her  myidle  cro\vns.  Wliether 
Walpole  contended  for  these  pnzes,  he  does  not  tell  us, 

• Bom,  1718  : died,  1799. 
f Dug  up  at  Frcscati,  1757;  Britton  says  1769. 

J So  says  Warner  ; Walpole  mentions  them  ns  occurring  eveiy  _ 
fortnight,  but  as  the  fonncr  is  precise  in  his  description,  and  men- 
tions the  day  of  the  week,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  wfis  F riday, 
and  afterwards  changed  to  Thursday,  I have  taken  him  ns  my 
authority. 
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but  in  one  of  his  letters  lie  writes  that,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  made  houts  rimes  on  a hiitterecl  muffin  ! 
Lady  Miller  died  June  24th,  1781,  and  a handsome 
monument  in  the  Abbey  marks  the  spot  where  her  relics 
repose.  It  is  by  Bacon,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  his  art,  unsuited  as  such  “ devoted  stones”  may  be 
deemed  at  the  present  day  as  memorials  of  the  dead : the 
richly-painted  window,  the  weU-sculptured  font,  and  the 
like  ecclesiastical  appendages,  now  much  adopted,  are 
ceitainly  Avorks  more  worthy  to  record  the  vutues  of  the 
departed  and  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  may  well  be 
considered  as  fitter  ornaments  m the  house  of  God  than 
the  fantastic  conceits  Avhich  too  often  appear  on  the 
monumental  marble.* 

Philip  Thicknesse,  as  eccentric  as  he  was  talented, 
lived  on  a spot  entitled.  The  Hermitage,  situated  in  Wini- 
fred’s Dale,  where  it  runs  up  between  the  West  Wing  of 
Lansdown  Crescent  and  Somerset  Place.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  gardens,  &c. ; but  when  I was  a school-boy,  it 
was  a wilderness  and  supposed  to  bo  haunted,  and  the 
story  ran  that  Thicknesse  had  buried  a daughter  in  one 
comer  of  his  garden ; and  I remember  we  used  to  think  it 
a very  courageous  deed  to  penetrate  the  glen  in  the 

* Horace  Walpole’s  early  college  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ashton,  lies  buried  under  the  organ-loft  in  the  Abbey.  He  Avas 
a popular  preacher,  and  the  author  of  various  Avorks,  AA’hich  arc 
enumerated  by  Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  a’oI.  iii.  8!). 
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gloamili.  I liave  no  doubt  tliat  Graves  has  picturcil 
Tliicknesse  in  the  character  of  Graham  in  the  “ Spiritml 
Quixote."  In  tlie  “ Pursuits  of  Literature"  are  these  lines : 

With  Thickncsse  give  some  useful  hints  for  health, 

For  pubhc  good,  though  not  for  private  wealth ; 

Like  him,  to  shun  the  cold  embrace  of  death. 

Inhale  in  virgin  arms  ambrosial  breath.” 

Tliis  alluded  to  one  of  his  many  curious  publications,  “ The 
ValetudinariaiHs  Bath  Guklef  in  which  he  expresses  liim- 
self  much  of  the  opuiion  of  King  Da\dd’s  courtiers,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  sought  him  out  Abishag  to  cherish  him.^  He 
was  thrice  married ; his  second  wife  was  Lady  Elizabeth 
Touciiet,  heiress  of  the  ancient  Barony  of  Audley,  by 
whom  he  had  a son  that  inlieritcd  the  title,  but  tlie  desig- 
nation of  one  of  his  works  will  shew  on  what  terms  they 
lived,  being  styled,  “ Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  Pldlip  ; 
ThieJenesse,  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Lamjuard  Fort.,  . 
and  unfortimately  the  Father  of  Geonje  Touciiet^  Baron  ’ 
Auxlley!"  His  third  wife.  Miss  Ford,  was  alike  celebrated  1 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplLshments,  which  introduced  her  | 
into  the  world  of  fashion,  and  she  was  the  personal  friend  ^ 

I 

* This  notion,  in  modern  days,  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
TiiicKNESSis,  as  Dr.  Ca.’ui-ueli.,  in  his  “ Jlcnnippus  redivivus," 
lias  the  same  idea  as  to  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  by  inhaling  the  ■ 
breath  of  young  women ; and  wc  arc  told  of  a physician,  who, 
having  himself  composed  a treatise  on  health,  was  so  inllucnccd  by 
it,  that  ho  actually  took  lodgings  at  a female  boarding-school,  i 
that  he  might  never  be  without  a eonstant  supply  of  the  breath  of  5 
young  ladies.  j 
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of  most  of  the  wits  of  the  last  geueration.  She,  herself, 
flourished  like-wise  as  a literary  character.  Being  m France 
dining  the  Eevolution  (where  her  husband  died  suddenly), 
she  narrowly  escaped  being  guillotined  by  order  of  the 
bloody  Robespierre.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that 
Ralph  Thicknesse,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  also  died  sud- 
denly, while  performing  some  of  his  own  music  at  a Concert 
in  Bath  ; in  this  science  he  had  considerable  skill,  and  was 
moreover  an  excellent  classic.  He  publislied  an  edition  of 
“ Phcedrus,  loith  English  Notes and,  had  he  not  tlius 
died,  ho  would,  m all  probability,  have  been  instituted 
Provost  of  Kmg’s  College,  Cambridge.  His  remains  were 
inten'ed  in  the  Abbey. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  of  “ Peregrine  Pickle" 
and  “ Hamphreg  Clinker,"  that  Smollett  * was  famUiai’ 
with  Bath,  its  associations  and  habits  ; at  one  time  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  settling  here  as  a physician,  and  for  this 
purpose,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  waters  ; but  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  idea,  gave  up  the  profession,  and  took  a 
house  at  Chelsea,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  authorship. 
We  may  justly  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  (Tupper), 
that  he  was  “ the  lord  of  many  talents.”  Of  his  merits  as 
a translator,  let  his  “ Don  Quixote  " and  “ Gil  Bias  " speak ; 
and  as  an  historian,  pretty  solid  proofs  of  public  approba- 
tion were  bestowed  upon  him,  iuasmucli  as  lie  is  said  to 
hav’c  netted  £2000  by  his  labours. 


Born,  1720;  died,  1771. 
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For  more  than  half  a century  has  the  name  of  Duncan 
been  famihar  in  all  our  hterary  circles.  The  Eev.  Dr. 
Duncan*  was  the  author  of  various  works,  poetical,  meta- 
physical, and  theological.  He  was  not  only  a learned  but 
a pious,  amiable,  and  accomplished  man ; a very  good 
musician ; and,  in  Dr.  Jolmson’s  estimation,  a good  poet. 
In  addition  to  being  deeply  read  as  a classical  scholar,  he 
was  conversant  with  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  German. 
In  early  life,  he  was  chaplain  in  the  King’s  Own  Eegiment, 
and  saw  much  service  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  call  the  great  and  gallant  Wolfe  his  friend, 
lie  came  to  live  in  Bath  (No.  13,  Seymour  Street),  in  1800, 
and  here  he  ended  his  days.  , Dying,  he  bequeathed  to  us 
a rich  legacy  in  his  two  sons,  Jolm  and  Philip,  right  worthy 
heirs  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  The  former,  alas ! is 
no  more  ; but  the  latter  is  yet  spared  to  us,  and  continues 
to  scatter  around  him  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge, 
while  he  contributes,  with  no  niggard  hand,  his  worldly 
wealth  towards  the  support  of  our  charitable  institutions, 
and  every  useful  undertakmg ; and  until  science,  learning, 
and  benevolence  cease  to  be  esteemed,  the  name  of  Duncan 
must  over  be  held  in  vencration.f 

* Born,  1721 ; died,  1808. 

t Among  tlic  many  divines  who  liavc  adorned,  by  their  lives 
and  doetrinc,  our  City  Annals,  Mr.  Hunter  names  one  of  a neigh- 
bouring parish,  who,  he  says,  “ we  may  be  proud  to  have  associ- 
ated with  our  city,”  and  to  wliose  memory  he  pays  a just  tribute 
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Thomas  Po^vNALL,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  generally  kuoMm 
as  Governor  Pownall,*  after  having  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  at  home,  in  Germany,  and  in 
America,  and  having  sate  as  a senator  in  our  Plouse  of 
Commons,  retired  to  Bath,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  literary  pursuits.  As  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Arclueologia, — 
and  here  he  foimd  ample  scope  for  his  genius  ; hut  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  this  branch  of  study  alone ; “ In- 
tellectual Physics,”  ilydraulics,  and  political  enquiry  also 
engaged  much  of  his  time.f 

of  respect  !Uid  admiration ; and  I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
echoing  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Batheaston,  to  whom  he  alludes, 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeabe,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of 
Poetry,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

* Bom,  1722;  died,  1805. 

t I recollect,  occasionally  meeting  at  a reverend  friend’s  house 
in  this  neighbourhood,  some  years  since,  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
Rector  of  Camerton,  with  whose  society  I was  much  gratified,  as  I 
found  him  full  of  information,  and  abounding  in  scientific  and 
classic  lore ; blending,  at  the  same  time,  an  origin.ality  of  thought 
with  a quaintness  of  conceit,  and  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  favourite  study — Archmology.  My  acquaintance  with  this 

gentleman  was  only  slight;  but  it  having  struck  me  that  he  is 
worthy  of  a place  in  these  notices,  from  the  nature  of  liis  pursuits, 
and  his  proximity  to  Bath  bringing  him  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  it,  I applied  to  my  friend,  who  ivrites  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries : — “ I should  think  that  an  enumeration  of  names,  which 
have  conferred  a literary  character  upon  Bath  and  its  immediate 
locality,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  would  bo  very  incomplete,  nn- 
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Archibald  Maclaine,  D.D.,*  for  some  time  officiated 
as  pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  the  Hague,  but  being 
driven  thence  by  the  French  Revolution,  he  returned  to 
England  and  settled  in  Bath.  He  is  best  knowm  in  the 
literary  world  by  Ids  translation  of  “ Mosheim's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History he  also  combated  Soame  Jenym'  fanciful 
theories — to  say  the  least  of  them — on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  at  the  time  caused  a considerable  controversy, 
as  to  their  good  or  evil  tendency.  Many  of  the  articles  on 
foreign  literatime  in  “ The  Monthly  Revieio,"  were  supplied 
by  him.  Mr.  Warner  gives  him  a high  character  in  his 
biographical  notices,  and  observes  tliat  he  hved  much  in 
the  world,  wdthout  being  injured  by  its  vices,  or  infected  bj’ 
its  follies. 

less  that  of  my  lamented  friend,  Skinner,  was  included  in  it ; for  I 
believe  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a spirit  beaming  vnth  more 
genius,  or  a mind  more  richly  stored  with  knowledge ; and  these, 
combined  with  the  most  laborious  investigation,  both  mental  .and 
personal,  of  the  subject  to  wliich  be  b.ad  devoted  himself,  not  only 
gave  him  a high  reputation  for  archajological  acquirements,  but 
also  constituted  him  an  authority  upon  all  topical  antiquities,  in 
which  the  district  where  he  resided  is  so  exuberantly  abundant.” 

His  valuable  manuscripts  were,  at  his  desire,  placed  in  the  British 
Museum ; “ and  these,”  adds  my  friend,  “ must  hereafter  he  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  when,  by  the  devastating  progi'css  of  rail- 
way cuttings  and  embankments,  many  settlements  of  Belgic,  ; 
British,  and  Roman  enc.ampments  shall  have  been  denuded  of  aU  j 
those  distinctive  traits,  by  which  they  were  once  to  be  recognized.”  j 


• Born,  1722;  died,  1804. 
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Dr.  Dumaresque  died  in  Bath  at  the  age  of  93 ; lie  was 
a man  of  considerable  learning,  and  had  superintended  the 
establishment  of  schools  hi  Russia  and  Poland. 

Daniel  Webb  is  among  those  eulogized  by  Mr.  Warner 
in  his  “ Literary  Recollections " of  Bath  savants ; he  was 
the  author  of  many  interesting  works,  which,  says  his 
biogi'apher,  abounded  with  taste,  acuteness,  and  intellectual 
feeling. 

Mr.  Luders,  who  dwelt  in  a handsome  house,  though 
the  locality  was  at  no  period  esteemed  as  very  aristrocratic 
(being  in  Claverton  Street,  near  the  Old  Bridge),  was  also 
an  antiquary,  and  a minute  inqiiker  into  historical  litera- 
ture, and  as  such  ho  was  an  honor  to  our  city. 

Christopher  Anstey  * was  for  man}'  years  a resident 
in  Bath,  and  occupied  one  of  the  lirst-built  houses  hi  the 
Crescent  the  plot  of  ground  where  stands  St.  James’s 
Square,  he  cultivated  as  a garden.  Need  I say,  his  talents 
were  great  and  varied  ? His  classical  latin  compositions 
stamp  him  a scholar ; the  numerous  instances  of  his  elegant 
versification  proclaim  him  a poet;  but  his  fame  mainly 
rests  on  the  work  so  peculiarly  connected  with  our  city, — 
one  of  the  best  criterions  of  the  merits  of  which  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  subject  is  local,  and  the  manners, 
habits,  and  fasliions  of  the  place  and  of  the  times  are  so 
changed,  yet  it  is  still  read  with  pleasure  and  admiration 
* Boiti,  1724;  died,  180.5. 
t Erected  by  the  son  of  .1.  Woon,  1700. 
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by  both  old  and  young,  who  have  any  taste  for  playful  udt, 
original  humour,  or  legitimate  satire ; it  abounds,  more- 
over, in  classical  allusions  and  apt  similes.  That  its  occa- 
sional want  of  dehcacy  or  refinement  of  expression,  may 
shock  some  sensitive  readers  of  the  19th  century,  detracts 

bid  little  from  its  merits  ; and  this  is  very  certain,  that  no 
✓ c. 

libraiy,  claiming  to  be  so  called,  wall  be  foimd  without  a 
copy  of  Christopher  Anstey’s  “ New  Bath  Guide”  on 
its  shelves,  and  | 

“ Wliile  old  Bladud’s  sceptre  guards 

His  medicinal  springs,  shall  Simkiu  raise 

Loud  peals  of  merriment.” — (!Dr.  Roberts,  Provost  of  Eton.) 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  (Hardenhuish,  near 
Chippenliam),  at  tlie  age  of  81,  and  his  remains  rest  in 
Walcot  Church.  Of  his  talents  as  a scholar  and  a poet,  we 
can  scarcely  say  more  than  that  they  have  been  deemed 
worthy  a cenotaph  in  the  poet’s  corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

His  son — the  father  of  an  esteemed  gentleman  who  lives  , 
among  us — was  the  author  of  a work  alike  abounding  in  wit  ^ 
and  talent ; I mean  “ The  Pleader's  Guide,"  a publication 
not  so  extensively  knovm  perhaps,  but  by  those  who  are 

♦ 

familiar  with  it,  much  estimated  for  its  happy  conceits,  its  I 
clever  satire,  and  its  legal  knowledge.  What  can  be  more  ^ 
humorous  or  more  pointed,  for  instiince,  than  the  old  i 
law}fer  schooling  the  young  one  ; and  then  again,  who  can  j 
forget,  that  has  ever  read  it,  the  remarkable  trial  of  John  ^ 
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o’Gudgeon  versus  John  o’Gnll,  and  the  special  pleading  of 
Counsellor  Bother’em  and  Coiuisellor  Bore’em  ? 

The  name  and  fame  of  Hakington  must  be  familiar  to 
us  all,  though  the  doctor’s  venerable  figure  and  portentous 
wig,  worthy  of  Johnson  himself,  cannot  he  so  well  known 
to  many  here  as  it  was  to  me.  Tliis  name  was  as  dear  to 
our  ancient  as  it  is  to  our  modem  city,  for  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  has  been,  associated  w'ith  its  pros- 
lierity.  To  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  the  present  brief 
notice — Sir  John  Harington,  Knt.,  of  Kelston  House* 
(which  was  built  by  his  father  from  the  designs  of  Ba- 
ROZZi,  in  1587) — are  we  greatly  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  “ The  Lantern  of  the  West,”  as  the  Abbey  was 
designated.  He  was  a man  of  superior  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, of  which  we  have  proofs ; auz.,  his  translation  of 
the  “ Orlando  Furioso,"  his  “ Epigrams,"  and  in  his 
valuable  work,  “ Nugrn  Antupice."  Doctor  Henry  Ha- 
rington was  born  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (Kels- 
ton), and  there  his  ashes  repose,  but  for  60  years  of  his  life 
he  contributed  to  the  welfare,  the  harmony,  and  the  delight 
of  our  city ; may  we  not  then  fairly  claim  as  our  own,  this 
tme  son  of  Apollo,  skilled  alike  in  medicine  and  music  ? He 
was  an  elegant  scliolar,  and  his  classical  writings  were  dis- 

* This  house,  said  to  have  been  the  largest  at  that  time  in  the 
county,  was  taken  down  by  Sir  Caesar  IIaw'kins.  The  present 
mansion  was  erected,  according  to  Collinson,  about  1770,  to  the 
south  of  the  old  manor  house. 
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tinguished  by  their  purity  and  gi-ace.  As  a musical  com- 
poser, his  name  stands  deservedly  high,  and  whether  he 
struck  his  hai-j)  to  notes  of  woe,  or  tuned  his  lyre  to  cheerful 
strains,  he  equally  exercised  a powerful  influence  over  the 
feelings.  His  sublime  JEloi”  thrills  the  frame  and  melts 
the  soul,  while  his  “ Stammering  Glee”  and  his  “ Laughing 
Catch”  possess  an  iiresistible  control  over  the  risible  facul- 
ties. His  graceful  and  playful  poetiy  obtained  for  him,  on 
his  moniunent,  the  epithet  “ Poeta  lepidus ; ” while  his 
suavity  of  mannei’s,  his  general  acquirements,  his  strict 
integrity  as  a man,  and  his  upright  conduct  as  a magistrate,  \ 
combmed  with  a largo  fund  of  amusing  reminiscences, 
rendered  him  at  once  an  honor  to  hnman  nature,  and  an 
ornament  to  society.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Harington 
place,  in  1816,  at  the  great  age  of  89,  and  when  he  changed 
this  life  for  a better,  his  soiTowing  fellow  citizens  erected  in 
the  Abbey  Church  an  appropriate  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 
The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  and  thus  concludes : — 

“ Hoc  marmor,  pecuniA  public^  conlata,  poni  curaverunt 
Amici  deflentes.” 

The  accomplished  author  of  tlio  “ Essay  on  tlic  Sublime  i 
and  Beautiful” — Edmund  Burke* — appears  to  have  re-  ^ 
sorted  to  Bath  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life,  being  worn  \ 
down,  it  is  said,  by  continued  application  to  his  literary  j 
])iirsuits.  The  result  of  one  visit  was  fortunate  ; ho  was  \ 
invited  to  Iho  house  of  Dr.  Ciiristoimiek  Nugent,  (hen 

• Born,  1730;  died,  1797.  ' 
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practising  as  a physician  in  Bath,  and  married  his  daughter. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  his  frieud,  Mr.  Windham,  who 
marked  his  deelining  healtli,  he  visited  Bath  in  February, 
1797,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Parry. 
At  the  end  of  May,  in  that  year,  he  returned  home,  and 
died  at  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield,  9th  July,  1797.  His 
last  letter  from  hence  contains  the  following  touching 
passage . — 

“ I have  been  to  Bath  these  four  months  for  no  purpose,  and 
am  therefore  to  he  removed  to  my  own  house  at  Beaconsfield  to- 
morrow, to  be  nearer  a habitation  more  permanent  ;*  humbly  and 
fearfully  hoping  that  my  better  part  may  find  a better  mansion.  ’ 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  nowhere 
better  given  “ in  little”  than  by  Goldsmith,  m his  poem 
of  “ Retaliation  the  passage  contams  seven  couplets,  but 
much  of  the  medulla  is  in  the  following : — 

“ Who,  bora  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  ■what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

As  we  pass  through  Alfred  street,  we  are  attracted  by  a 
well-executed  bust  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch,  who  gives 
name  to  the  locale.  It  stands  above  the  door  porch  of  No. 
14,  but  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  it  still  keeps  its  place, 
since  this  liouse  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a female 
historian  of  so  anti-monarchical  a character,  as  to  make  one 
think, — notwithstanding  the  ability  and  nerve  with  which 
the  “Chronicle”  was  penned,  and  that  the  Illustrious 

• The  Church  of  Beaconsfield  is  the  place  of  his  burial. 
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Prince  was  himself  a gi'eat  promoter  of  learning,  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  royal  autliors — that  his  very  effigy 


on  the  fair  author’s  head,  as  she  issued  through  the  portal  1 
with  her  proof  sheets  under  her  cloak ; for  we  are  told,  that  I 
“ Marble  sometimes  can 

yt  ' 

On  such  occasions  feel  as  much  as  man.” 

Here  then  it  was  that  Catherine  Macauley*  vTote^ 
gi'eat  part  of  her  History  of  England ; her  first  volume  was 
pubhshed  in  17G3,  and  the  work  continued  to  issue  from . 
the  press  in  successive  volumes,  tiU,  in  1783,  it  reached, 
the  eighth.  Many  of  these,  if  not  aU,  were  ijrinted  hy  Pi. , 
Crutwell,  the  Editor  of  “ The  Bath  Chronicle.”t  This 
history  takes  in  the  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.,  < 
to  that  of  the  Brunswick  line.  ‘ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  (son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  a prelate  distinguished  alike  for : 
his  learning  and  primitive  pietyj)  rendered  himself  not  a 


•I  Her  publisher  was  Edward  Dilly,  who,  it  appears,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  politics  and  her  person. 

{ The  Sacra  Privata  of  Bishop  Wimon  was  published  by 
Richard  Cruttwcll  after  the  Bishop’s  death ; but  it  appears  that  the 
earlier  impressions  have  been  very  considerably  garbled.  The 
original  MS.,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  having  been 
lately  consulted  by  one  of  its  Fellows — the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A., 
— wo  now  possess  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  an  edition  of  the 
Sacra  Privata  in  its  integrity. 


would  have  trembled  to  its  base,  and  come  toppling  dovm 


* Born,  1730;  died,  1791. 
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little  ridiculous  by  his  conduct  towards  this  lady.  Here  they 
resided  together,  and  so  enthusiastic  was  the  divine’s  admi- 
ration of  this  authoress,  that  he  actually  placed  her  statue, 
adorned  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  within  the  altar  railing 
of  the  Church  of  St.  St(^hen's,  Walhrook,  of  which  parish 
he  was  rector.  It  did  not  however  flourish  there  long,  as 
it  was  taken  down  again,  by  the  statuary  who  erected  it,  at 
the  Doctor’s  instigation  ; whether  from  motives  of  revenge, 
on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Graham,  or  from  fear, 
because  tlie  vestry  was  about  to  cite  him  before  the  Com- 
mons, it  is  hard  to  say.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Dr.  very  soon 
after  this  transaction,  sold  tlie  vault  tliat  he  had  built  with 
tlie  intention  of  there  depositing  her  remains.  I had  been 
given  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Macauley  maivied  secondly 
the  notorious  empiric.  Dr.  Graham,  but  I have  since  as- 
cerlnincd  that  it  was  his  younger  brother,  whom  she  espoused 
in  1778,  by  which  she  was  considered  to  have  lowered 
herself  in  public  estimation ; and  Polwhele,  m his  “ Corres- 
pondence,” is  very  severe  upon  her,  as  she  was  52 — and  he, 

; “ a stout  bra\vny  Scotchman  of  21.” 

Of  the  elder  brother,  it  may  be  remembered  that  his 
universal  panacea  was  to  plant  his  patients,  root  and  branch, 
in  mud — i.  e.,  to  place  tliem  up  to  their  chins  in  a hot  and 
slab  mass  of  earths  and  water  1 It  was  he,  too,  who  used  to 
exhibit  the  beautiful  Emma  Lyons — aftenvards  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Hamilton — upon  his  curious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, the  celestial  bed,  where  she  reclined  as  the  Goddess  of 
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health  and  beauty,  while  the  Doctor  lectured  upon  the 
charms  of  the  one,  and  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  other. 

I have  my  doubts  whether  we  can  fairly  reckon  Oliver 
Goldsmith*  as  a frequenter  of  Bath ; but  that  he  visited  it, 
is  very  clear,  from  a letter  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  to  his  friend, 
Bennet  Langton,  dated,  March  20th,  1771,  wherein  he 
says,  “ Goldsmith  is  at  Bath  with  Lord  Clare.” 

Although,  by  the  title  of  this  Paper,  it  would  appear  that  ■ 
I profess  to  treat  exclusively  of  “ Literature  and  Literati,” 
yet  I consider  science  and  genius  in  aU  their  branches  to 
come  within  its  scope,  and  did  I pass  over  the  name  of 
Herschell,'!'  I should  indeed  omit  that  of  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  citizens,  for  as  such  we  may  justly  rank  him, 
though  a foreigner  by  birth,  since  he  was  long  domicOed  in 
our  city ; and  here  it  was  he  constructed  his  first  telescope, 
and  from  his  house  in  Kingsmead  street  (No.  13)  he  made 
those  astronomical  observations  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  in  1781,  which  he  aftenvards  named  the 
Georgium  Sidus!  As  water  finds  its  level,  so  will  true 
genius,  in  spite  of  opposition,  attain  to  its  just  standard ; 
thus,  we  see  a young  runaway  Hanoverian  musician,  by 
the  power  of  mind,  rising  to  take  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  astronomers,  countenanced  by  royalty,  rewarded 
with  University  honor.s,  and  admitted  into  the  order  of 
knighthood. 

When  we  cannot  boast  the  birth  of  a ‘great  man,  it  is 


Born,  1731 ; died,  1771. 


t Bom,  1738;  died,  1822. 
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something  to  say  that  he  spent  his  last  breath  among  us, 
and  that  his  remains  rest  m that  noble  ecclesiastical  pile 
often  alluded  to  in  these  pages.  This  we  can  do  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  F.R.S.,  that  indefatigable 
investigator  of  nature,  who,  after  travelling  south  and  east, 
in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  botany,  and  having 
acquired  for  himself  an  unfading  wreath  in  his  “ Flora 
Grseca,"  became  a resident  of  Bath,  where  he  was  cut  down 
like  a flower,  in  the  prime  of  life ; falling,  as  his  epitaph 
records,  “Anno  cetatis  sues  tricesimo  octavo."*  His  monu- 
ment is  by  Flaxman,  a basso  relievo,  and  “ deserves,”  says 
Britton,  “ to  be  rendered  more  generally  known  by  the 
graver.” 

How  long  Ely  Bates  lived  in  Bath,  I know  not,  but 
here  he  died,  in  1812,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Abbey.  He 
was  a gentleman  of  independent  fortime,  and  wrote  on 
various  subjects,  moral  and  religious ; his  “ Rural  Philoso- 
phy” was  his  most  popular  work ; his  opinions  were  some- 
what peculiar,  and  his  style  of  composition  quite  his  own.j" 

J OSEPII  Townsend  was  the  man  who  assisted  the  modest 
but  talented  engineer,  William  Smith,  in  methodizmg  his 
remarks  on  the  fossils,  &c.,  of  this  neighbourhood,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  coastituted  Bath  “ The  cradle  of 
English  Geology,”!  himself  one  of  the  earliest 

* He  died  A.D.,  1796. 

+ See  the  Corre.spondonce  of  Jebb  and  Kno.x,  vol.  1st,  pp.  106 
and  190;  also,  Ksox’s  Remain.s,  vol.  4th,  p.  206. 

1 The  Rev.  .Iosepii  Hunter. 
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writers  in  this  science.*  Bred  a physician,  he  neverthe- 
less renounced  medicine,  and  became  a popular  preacher  in 
the  connection  founded  hy  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  whom 
he  was  domestic  chaplain  when  she  built  her  meeting- 
house in  the  Vineyards ; then  it  was  that  he  made  Bath 
his  residence,  but  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of 
Pewsey,  m Wiltshire ; still  however  continuing  to  pass  half 
the  year  in  this  city,  tdl  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1816. 
He  added  to  our  literature  in  the  several  departments  of 
philology,  travels,  and  practical  dhdnitj'. 

Although  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of  our  representatives,  in 
Parliament  for  many  years,  was  no  author,  he  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a zealous  friend  to  the  advancement  of  letters, 
and  one  to  whom  the  British  public  were  indebted  for  Ids 
labours  and  services  in  facilitating  the  transmission  of  the 
posts,  by  which  means  tlie  communication  vith  those  we 
love  best,  the  intercourse  vdth  friends,  and  the  affairs  of 

* WoLCOT  had  previously  ■written  on  the  fossils  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  until  Smith  came,  and  laudably  devoted  much 
patient  investigation  and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  subject, 
little  ivas  known  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  mineralogv'  and 
fossilogy  of  the  environs  of  Bath. 

A reverend  and  learned  friend  tells  me,  that,  when  speaking  of 
Geologists,  I ought  by  no  means  to  omit  mention  of  the  late  Rector 
of  Farlcigh — Richardson,  “ who  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  who  had  so  accurately  examined  all 
the  formations  for  many  miles  around  his  own  neighbourhood,  that 
he  could  point  out  the  very  spots  where  the  oolite  prevTviled,  or  the 
lias  wa.s  ready  to  burst  fortli  to  the  surface.” 
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business,  were  marvellously  expedited.  His  estab- 
lishment of  the  mail  coach  system  was,  at  the  time,  as 
great  an  improvement  as  the  still  more  wonderful  facility 
afforded  by  the  raOroad  now  is,  whereby  it  may  be  said, 
with  as  much  truth  as  poetry,  that  we  “ waft  a sigh  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole."  Mr.  Palmer  was  bom  in  Bath,  in 
1742,  and  he  died  in  1818.  Honored  in  life,  and  lamented 
in  death,  he  received  the  best  rewards  his  fellow  citizens 
could  bestow,  having,  as  mayor,  worn  the  civic  cro^vn,  and 
as  a senator,  represented  his  native  city  in  Parliament. 

The  venerable  grandsire  of  our  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  was  liigh  authority  in  aU  learned  disquisitions. 
I recollect  well,  when,  as  a youth,  I used  to  go  for  a book 
to  Bull’s  Library,  on  “ The  Walks,”  seeing  the  little  knot 
of  Literati  who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  shop  of  this 
bibliopolist.*  There  was  Harinoton,  seated  in  his  curule 
chair,  in  his  full-bottomed  vrig  and  three-cornered  hat,  one 
leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  moutli,  when  not  speaking,  for  he  had  delicate  limgs ; 
and  Falconer,!  pacing  up  and  down,  portly  and  erect  of 
form,  his  nose  with  spectacles  bestrid,  and  his  hand  resting 
in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat ; together  •with  others  I cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  caU  to  mind ; but  this  was  the  focus 

• Afterwards,  Upham’s,  and  eventually  swept  away  by  the 
. modem  buddings  which  range  just  opposite  to  the  present  Literary 
Institution. 

t Born,  1744;  died,  1824,  and  buried  at  Weston. 
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of  all  the  INTELLECTUALS  who  resorted  to  Bath.  Dr. 
Falconer  was  the  author  of  no  less  than  45  publications, 
principally  professional,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
tenacity  of  memory,  as  well  as  for  liis  deep  learning,  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  powers  of  argument ; but  why  should  I 
presume  to  give  my  opinion  of  his  intellectual  qualities, 
when  I have  it  in  my  power  to  offer  you  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  that  of  Dr.  Pare,  who  writes,  “ Dr.  Falconer 
is  a man  whose  knowledge  is  various  and  profound,  and 
whose  discriminations  upon  all  topics  of  literature  are  ready, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive”?  Of  his  extraordinary  re- 
collection of  all  he  had  read,  I once  heard  the  folloAving 
anecdote.  In  all  doubtful  questions  of  cncumstance,  time, 
or  date,  the  doctor  was  ever  appealed  to  ; on  one  occasion, 
a discussion  arose  as  to  where  a certain  Greek  passage  was 
to  be  found,  when,  as  usual,  he  was  the  oracle  invoked. 

He  said,  “ It  is  many  years  since  I looked  into  the  book, 
but,  if  I mistake  not,  you  will  find  what  you  want  in  such 
an  autlior,  in  such  a chapter,  and  at  such  a page  in  tlie 
quarto  edition.”  The  reference  was  made,  and  proved 
critically  correct. 

Archdeacon  Daudeney  lived  and  ilied  at  his  residence  ' 
in  the  Crescent  he  was  a sound  divine,  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a valiant  champion  of  our  holy  Apostolic  Church. 
Wlicn  Dr.  Baines  brought  into  the  controversial  field  what 
he  called  “ A Defence  of  the  Christian  Eeligion” — a mere 

* Born,  1714  ; died,  1827.  J 
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vehicle  for  disseminatmg  the  heresies  of  Rome — he  was 
at  first  but  feebly  opposed  by  some  zealous  but  ill- 
armed opponents;  the  Archdeacon,  however,  buckled  on 
his  armour,  entered  the  lists,  charged  down  upon  him 
with  his  “ Protestant’s  Companion,”  combated  him  at 
every  point,  and  so  completely  beat  down  his  “ Defence,” 
that  the  Dr.  shewed  no  further  fight.  What  has  become 
of  the  “ Defence,”  I know  not,  but  “ The  Protestant’s 
Companion”  is  a work  for  aU  time,  and  is  as  well  worthy 
to  be  a text-book  in  these  perilous  days,  as  in  tliose  in 
which  it  was  published  (1824).  Had  it  been  the  only  work 
of  the  Archdeacon,  it  would  at  once  have  stamped  him  a 
man  of  superior  abilities,  and  an  able  polemical  ■writer.* 
M.athias,  in  his  “ Pursuits  of  Literature,”  admits  the 
Rev.  W.  CoxE  to  be  a “gentleman  of  learning,  ability, 
and  information,  but  too  prolix  and  too  vohuninous.”  The 
following  lines,  and  the  note  thereon,  harshly  charge  him, 
moreover,  with  plagiarism  and  book-makuig : — 

“ Or  from  the  Alps  extend  to  Nor-way’s  rocks. 

With  Switzer-Russico,  Kamstchatcan  Coxe, 

Then  turn  full  fraught  from  bleak  Siberia’s  shore, 

And  leave  us  just  as  knowing  as  before.” 

This  is  hard  usage  for  the  historian  of  Marlborough,  the 
biograj)her  of  Walpole,  and  the  editor  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Papers.  I always  considered  him  very  strong  on  what  the 
satirist  seems  to  think  his  weak  point — his  travels ; for  few 
of  his  works  were  more  celebrated  or  esteemed  than  his 

• The  Archdeacon  also  wrote  a “ Guide  to  the  Church,  &c.” 
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“ Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Pohtical  State  of 
Switzerland,”  which,  after  a second  tour,  appeared  in  an 
improved  form,  imder  the  title  of  “ Travels  in  S\vitzerland, 
and  the  Coimtry  of  the  Grisons.”  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  having  obtained  a fellow- 
ship, he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  travelling 
tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen,  and  was  eventually  preferred  to  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Wilts.  At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  spent 
much  time  here.* 

The  famOy  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  resided  in 
Bath  for  some  years,  and  that  he  knew  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  city  and  its  purlieus,  from  “ Kingsmead  fields” 
to  “ Gyde's  porch, is  pretty  certam,  or  he  could  not  have 
so  happUy  laid  the  scene  as  he  has  done,  of  his  unrivaUed 
comedy,  “ Tho  Rivals.”  But  no ; I must  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a small  witticism,  belie  my  o\vn  judgment,  or  nm  coimter 
to  the  opinions  of  the  best  critics,  who  give  the  palm  to 
“ The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
most  spariding  and  elegant  comedies  ever  represented  on 
the  stage.  Here  it  was  that  Sheridan  wooed  and  won  < 

* He  was  bom  1747 ; died,  1828.  ■ 

t Mr.  Gyde  was  the  proprietor  of  the  room  on  tho  Walks, 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  Tiieyeb,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Nash,  as  a 
check  upon  Harkison,  who  had  become,  for  want  of  competition,  ■ 
very  exacting.  Gyde’s  porch,  thoroforo,  where  Fag,  in  “ The 
Rivals,”  engages  to  meet  Tliomas  tho  coachman,  was  probably  a 
covered  way  to  this  ball-room,  or  still  more  likolj',  a public  house 
so  called  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
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his  lovely  bride,  “ The  Maid  of  Bath,”  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Linley  was  designated,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  wliich  union  are  truly  romantic  and  chivalric ; unlike 
his  impersonation  of  cowardice.  Boh  Acres,  who  swears  by 
his  valo)',  if  he  can't  get  a wife  witlicmt  fighting  for  her,  he'll 
live  a bachelor,  two  duels  was  he  engaged  in  on  her  ac- 
count with  the  notorious  Tom  Matthews,  of  “ short  whist” 
memory.*  As  to  the  particulars  of  these  hostile  rencontres, 
there  were  such  contradictory  statements  and  such  con- 
flicting evidence,  that  it  is  dilRcidt  to  ascertain  the  precise 
facts ; but  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  gallant  captain 
could  have  had  no  honourable  intentions  towards  tlie  lady, 
inasmuch  as  lie  was  a married  man.  The  first  rencontre 
took  place  in  London ; the  second  meeting  was  on  Kings- 
down,  when  Sheridan,  after  a fierce  conflict  with  swords, 
was  wounded  in  sundry  places,  and  brought  to  this  verj' 
house  (the  White  Hart).  Whatever  Richard  Brinsley 
might  have  been  in  his  youtliful  days,  he  certainly  had  no 
beauty  to  boast  of  in  more  advanced  life.  Tom  Moore 
observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  detailing  an  interview  with 
Sheridan’s  sLster, — “Mrs.  Lefann  is  the  very  image  of 
Sheridan,  having  his  features  without  his  carbuncles,  and  all 
the  light  of  his  eyes  without  the  illiunination  of  his  nose.” 

In  the  Sheridan  family,  literature  has  been  a sort  of  heir- 
loom ; but,  for  four  generations,  improvidence  seems  to 

* In  tlie  Satire,  entitled  “ Batli  Characters,"  lie  figures  as  Venn 
Rattle,  and  this,  and  his  other  gallantries,  arc  therein  alluded  to. 
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have  been  the  bane  to  which  talent  has  indifferently  proved 
an  antidote.  Both  were  conspicuous  in  the  grandfather; 
his  father,  the  player  and  lexicographer,  was  embarrassed 
in  his  circumstances,  more  perhaps  from  untoward  fortune 
than  thoughtless  extravagance.  Of  his  own  career  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak ; and  that  of  his  sou,  who  was  as  witty 
and  as  wild,  is  equally  well  known.* 

Richard  Tickell,  his  brother-in-law,  a political  writer 
and  a poet,  was  a native  of  Bath ; he  was  reared  to  the 
bar,  and  possessed  considerable  talent,  and  was  considered 
“ one  of  the  happiest  occasional  writers  in  his  day.”  His 
poems  have  much  spirit,  and  may  be  ranked  above  medio- 
crity ; but  these  sails  of  fancy  wanted  the  ballast  of  conduct 
and  judgment,  and  he  was  wrecked  on  the  same  shoal 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  stiU  more  gifted  connexion. f 
Thomas  Bowdler.J  the  brother  of  Jane  and  Hannah 
Bowdler,  was  the  son  of  a Bath  physician ; he  spent  part 
of  his  life  here,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
From  the  best  of  motives,  doubtlessly,  he  gave  to  the  world 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  I see  is  now 
again  passing  through  the  press,  in  monthly  voliunes  for 
the  pocket,  and  publishing  by  Longman  ; but  I consider  it 
questionable  how  far  such  a liberty  with  an  autlior — espe- 
cially such  an  author — is  warrantable,  or  whether  the 

* R.  B.  Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1751 ; he  died  in  1816. 

t He  died  in  1793. 

I Born,  1754;  died,  1826. 
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attempt  is  judicious,  for  is  there  not  danger,  unless  the 
hand  he  very  skilful  indeed,  that  in  eradicating  the  rank 
weeds,  some  of  the  choice  flowers  may  also  he  rooted  up  ? 
Mr.  Bowdler,  however,  has  not  done  as  did  the  editor 
alluded  to  hy  Lord  Byron,  in  the  case  of  Martial,  who 
placed  the  objectionahle  Epigrams  by  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  ; — 

And  thus  he  adds  them  all  in  an  appendix, 

Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index. 

However  we  may  regret  that  the  leaves  of  our  immortal 
Bard,  which  shine  with  so  many  of  the  sublimest  lessons  of 
virtue  and  morality,  should  have  been  stained  by  any  coarse 
expressions  or  gross  allusions,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  consider  that  it  was  the  age 
that  erred  and  not  the  man. 

The  house  of  Sir  William  Watson,  in  Pulteney  Street, 
was  a focus  for  the  scientific  residents  and  the  learned 
strangers  who  visited  our  city,  and  here  Dr.  Parr  was  some- 
times to  be  seen.  Sir  William  held  a weekly  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  communication,  and  the  discussion 
of  philosopliical  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
learned  works. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  who,  for  a series  of  years,  practised 
here  as  a physician,  likewise  held  literary  assemblies,  and 
collected  around  him,  weekly,  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters  ; he  was  the  author  of  some  medical  tracts,  and  was 
the  first  to  expose  the  quackery  of  Perkins’  metallic  tractors. 

H 
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But  far  higher  praise  is  due  to  this  eminent  man  for 
suggesting  in  Chester,  and  other  places,  the  erection  of 
“ Houses  of  Recovery  for  the  Reception  of  Infected 
Persons,”  and  which  are  now  general  throughout  the 
kingdom.* 

Nor  is  it  to  the  lords  of  the  creation  alone  that  we  have 
been  indebted  for  intellectual  reunions,  since  ladies  of 
ranlc  and  fashion  have  been  the  cynosm'e  to  lead  us  into 
the  paths  of  hterature ; and,  regardless  of  the  hghter 
pleasures  of  general  society,  have  cultivated  the  company 
of  persons  of  talent  and  information.  Thus,  the  salons  of 

f 

Lady  Isabella  King,  Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Holroyd,  used  to  be  thrown  open  to  those  who  en- 
joyed an  intercourse  of  mind,  or  who  loved  to  gain  and 
impart  knowledge.f 

* Dr.  Haygarth’s  excellent  “ Rules  of  Safety  from  Contagion,” 
will  be  found  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  vol.  88,  part  2,  p.  24. 

t Lady  Isabella  King  established  a Society,  whose  locale  was 
Bailbrook  House,  consisting  of  a certain  number  of  ladies,  who 
agreed  to  live  together  under  prescribed  laws  and  restrictions. 
Wlien  this  institution  was  started,  sundry  opinions  were  enter- 
tained as  to  its  permanency,  or  whether  so  many  females  of  various 
tempers,  dispositions,  and  habits,  would  long  reside  amicably  to- 
gether. My  friend,  G.  E.  A.,  with  that  dry  humour  for  which  ho 
was  noted,  used  to  say,  “ Depend  upon  if,  Sir,  the  chickens  will  not 
have  liver  wings  enough."  Nevertheless,  the  society,  for  the  honor 
of  the  sex,  lield  together  for  some  years ; indeed,  I believe,  till  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  lier  ladyship,  when  no  other  pa- 
troness could  l)e  found  to  undertake  sticli  a cliargc. 
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Francis  Douce,*  the  illustrator  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
ancient  manners,  resided  here  for  many  years,  and  had  his 
dwelling  in  Portland  Place ; he  was  a man  of  much  learning 
and  great  research ; a profound  antiquary,  medallist,  and 
connoiseur ; his  dissertation  on  Holbein’s  “ Dance  of 
Death”  I never  saw,  but  I possess  his  Shakesperian 
Elustrations,  which  display  both  erudition  and  industry, 
and  he  often  throws  a light  on  passages  passed  over  by 
former  commentators,  and  corrects  what  be  deems  their 
errors,  with  much  plausibility.  In  appearance,  Mr.  Douce 
was  a smart,  perhaps,  I might  say,  dapper  little  man,  and 
evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  himself ; he  wore  a light 
scratch  wig,  on  which  he  was  wont  to  place  his  hat  some- 
what on  one  side,  and  the  edax  rerum, — though,  at  the  time 
I speak  of  he  must  have  been  a sexagenarian — had  not 
fed  devouringly  on  the  muscles  of  his  calves,  which  he 
generally  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  with  white  stockings 
and  nankeen  half  gaiters,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
spatterdashes ; in  winter,  a spencer  did  the  duty,  which,  in 
succession,  the  furred  surtout,  the  upper  Benjamin,  and  the 
loose  paletot,'  have  since  been  called  upon  to  perform. 

If  we  cannot  contend  with  Hull  for  the  birth,  or  claim 
from  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  the  relics  of  the  good  and 
gifted  William  Wilberforce,  tlic  register  of  St. 
Swithin’s,  Walcot,  will,  at  all  events,  attest  that  there 
he  was  married.  His  wfe’s  family  had  a house  in  the 
* Born,  1757 ; died,  1834. 
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Crescent,  and  for  a long  period  he  was  their  \dsitor  in  the 
winter  season.  Many  a time  and  oft  have  I seen  him  pass 
by  the  pew  wherein  I sat  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  recess  beyond.  A small  and  delicate  looking 
man  he  was,  with  an  intelligent  eye,  and  his  head  inclining 
to  one  side,  which,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  also  sank 
much  on  his  chest.  His  character,  and  the  figure  he  made 
m pubhc  life,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  great  object, — ^the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, — are 
matters  of  history.  To  assert  that  he  had  no  faults,  would 
be  to  proclaim  him  more  than  human,  but  truly  may  it  be 
said  that  “ e’en  his  fadings  leaned  on  virtue’s  side and, 
in  reviewing  his  character,  well  may  we  exclaim,  “ Vir  esi 
vere  magnus,  si  quid  magni  Iwhent,  probitas,  pietas,  jides 
par  modestia,  mores  sanctissimi."* 

William  Lisle  BowLES,f  like  his  brother  poet,  Shen- 
stone,  must  have  considered  that  he  found  “ the  warmest 
welcome  at  an  Inn  since,  in  his  frequent  visits  to  Bath, 
from  youth  to  age,  he  always  made  the  house  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled  his  head  quarters ; or  he  might  have 

said — ‘ 

“ Freedom  I love,  and  form  I hate — 

So  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  Inn.” 

* He  was  horn,  1759;  married,  1797;  died,  1833.  He  was  j 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  reciuest  of  the  most  distin-  ; 
guished  members  ol  both  Houses  of  Parliament; — 30  Peers  and 
1 30  Commoners  attended  his  funeral.  Out  of  an  income  of  X8000  ; 

per  annum,  it  is  said  that  ho  disbursed  £2000  in  charity  and  acts  j 

of  benevolence.  j 

t Born,  1662;  died,  1850.  j 
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At  all  events,  so  it  was ; and  although  a tavern  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  being  a temple  of  ApoUo  or  the 
seat  of  the  Muses,  I doubt  not  that  in  some  of  its  chambers 
— ^perchance,  this  very  one — he  penned  many  a pensive 
sonnet,  and  sometimes,  I dare  say,  composed  a merry  song.* 
He  was  passionately  addicted  to  music  f as  well  as 
poetry ; and  often  did  the  voices  of  the  gleemen  at 
the  Harmonic  Society  call,  and  the  Orphean  strains  from 
Rauzzini’s  Concert-room  draw,  him  from  his  retired  par- 
sonage at  Bremhill,  where  more  recondite  studies  occupied 
him,  as  his  Hermes  Bntannicus  and  other  learned  and  anti- 
quarian works  prove.  His  first  publication,  entitled, — 
j “Fourteen  Sonnets,”  issued  from  our  local  press,  and  was 
printed  by  the  father  of  the  late  Richard  Cruttvvell.  Byron, 
who,  in  his  satirical  moods,  lashed  right  and  left,  has,  in 
“ English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  fallen  foul  of  poor 
Bowles,  for  his  edition  of  Pope’s  Works  and  accompanying 
critique : — 

“ If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first. 

Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 

Do  thou  essay,”  &c. 

* In  the  “ Life  of  Moore,”  now  in  the  course  of  publishing,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  translator  of  “ Anaereon,”  states,  that,  on 
one  occasion  he  found  the  rev.  poet  “ in  the  bar  of  the  White  Hart, 

' dietating  to  a waiter  (who  aeted  as  amanuensis  for  him)  his  ideas 
I of  the  true  sublime  in  poetry.” 

I Even  his  sheep  bells  were  tuned  in  thirds  and  fifths. 
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He,  nevertheless,  gives  him  most  substantial  credit  for  his 
Sonnets,  the  fomidation  probably  on  which  his  fame  wDl 
rest,  for  he  writes,  “ Stick  to  your  sonnets,  man,  at  least  ] 
they  sell  /” 

Dr.  Sherwen  was  long  resident  here,  and  his  amiable 
and  charitable  relict  only  departed  this  life  some  two  years 
smce.  He  was  a man  of  literary  acquirements,  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  early  English  writers ; he 
brought  much  of  his  learned  lore  to  bear  on  the  Chatterton 
controversy,  and  was  one  of  those  who  strongly  advocated 
tlie  genuineness  of  the  “ Rowley  Poems,”  now  incontro- 
vertibly  proved  to  be  the  Hterary  fraud  of  tliat  extraordi- 
nary genius,  and  ill-starred  youth,  Thomas  Chatterton.* 

Notwithstanding  seven  cities  contended  for  the  birth  of 
Homer,  I must  consider  that  the  soil  on  which  the  infant 
first  plants  its  foot  has  not  so  much  to  boast  of,  neither  is 
it  entitled  to  equal  honor  \vith  the  place  where  the  youtli 
receives  his  education,  and  where,  whatever  inherent  talent  ' 
he  possesses,  is  drawn  out,  nurtured,  and  matured.  ' 

“ Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.”  ! 

Nevertheless,  I was  led  to  believe,  at  one  time,  from  his  ' 
early  and  intimate  coimection  wth  our  city,  that  Samuel  ■ 
Lysons,  F.R.S.,  and  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  tlie  Tower,  j 

* I have  no  dates,  natal  or  obituary,  but  I know  Dr.  S.  must  I 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  those  among  whom  I have  j 
placed  him.  To  him  Mr.  Britton  dedicates  one  of  his  views  of  t 
the  Bath  Abbey.  i 
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whose  archaeological  researches  and  topographical  histories 
have  rendered  liim  so  renomme,  and  to  whom  Bath  is  so 
deeply  indebted  for  his  learned  work  on  her  antiquities, 
was  one  of  her  sons ; but  it  seems  he  first  saw  the  light  of 
heaven  at  Eodmarton,  in  Gloucestershire,*  though  it  was 
at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Morgan,  that  he  was  grounded  in  the  classics 
and  polite  literature,  and  showed  promise  of  that  excellence 
to  which  he  attained ; and  1 owe  it  to  my  revered  preceptor 
to  say  that,  a ripe  scholar  himself,  he  turned  out  many 
learned  disciples  and  gifted  men.  Some  of  these  yet  live 
among  us ; others,  who  have  passed  away,  might  be  enu- 
merated as  having  adorned  the  liberal  professions  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity,  or  made  no  mean  figure  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  or  the  fields  of  poes}". 

The  difference  between  treating  a subject  such  as  this 
I chronologically,  or  imder  a classified  system,  may  be  com- 
i pared  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  laying  out  a flower 
[garden,  and  the  modern  arrangement  of  appropriating  a 
I bed  to  each  species  of  plant.  The  latter  plan  is  no  doubt 
I the  more  scientific,  but  the  blending  the  iris  and  the  tiger 
1 lily,  the  campanula  and  veronica,  the  carnation  and  gladio- 
lus, is  less  monotonous,  and  more  likely  to  attract  the 
luninitiated.  Thus,  in  my  parterre,  the  theologian  is  some- 
I times  found  by  the  side  of  the  novelist,  the  calculating 
■statist  flourishes  close  to  the  imaginative  poet,  and  tlie 

* In  the  year  176.3  ; he  died,  1819. 
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dramatist  springs  up  under  the  shade  of  the  philosopher. 
The  following  is  a rare  specimen  of  a rare  species,  wt  to  be 
found  in  Jussim,  or  Linncem ; but  there  is  no  theory, 
however  extravagant,  that  meets  not  with  some  partisans ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  “ There  is  no  error 
so  crooked  but  it  hath  in  it  some  line  of  truth.”  * Thus 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  found,  at  the  time,  many  advo- 
cates, though  its  principles  have  been  again  and  again 
refuted. 

Few  authors  have  caused  greater  sensation  by  their 
works,  than  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  F.R.S.,  - 
but  our  decennial  numberings  of  the  people  show,  that  how- 
ever well  he  wrote,  he  wrote  in  vain,  for  the  flood-tide  of 
population  still  flows  on.  His  name,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
a system,  is  not  likely  to  he  echpsed  by  that  of  the  anti- 
connubial  Miss  Martineau,  who  has,  Avith  imequal  steps, 
trod  in  his  path.  The  wife  of  Mr.  MaWius  was  a Bath 
lady,  and  some  of  the  remaining  branches  of  her  family 
stUI  live  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  was  consequently  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  here,  in  1834,  he  ended  his  career, 
having  attained  the  age  of  man ; he  died  at  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  Portland  Place,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey.f 

The  best  general  history  we  have  of  Bath,  now  fifty  ' 
years  old,  is  that  by  tlie  Rev.  Richard  Warner.^  Much 

* Tapper.  f He  was  bom  1766;  died,  1834. 

1 Bom,  1770. 
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after  matter  was  supplied  by  Capt.  Eowland  Mainwariug, 
ill  his  “ Aimals,”  who  took  up  the  pen  where  the  Eev. 
historian  had  laid  it  down,  and  continued  an  account  of  the 
various  changes  and  improvements,  from  the  year  1800  to 
that  of  1834.  Capt.  M.  long  resided  in  Widcombe  Cres- 
cent, and  now  possesses  Whitmore  hlall,  in  the  County  of 
Staflbrd.  Mr.  Warner  was  curate  of  St.  James’s  for  23 
years,  and  yet  lives  the  venerable  rector  of  Chelwood,  in 
this  County.  As  a man  of  general  acquirements,  and 
theological  knowledge,  he  is  surpassed  by  few,  and  his 
merits  have  been  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  countrymen,  for  Eussia  and  Holland  have 
conferred  honors  upon  him.  His  work  on  Bath  takes  a 
view  of  it  in  all  its  phases,  comprehending  its  British, 
Eoman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  history;  its  history,  military, 
ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  and  embraces  a wide  range  of 
scientific  and  general  research ; but,  as  the  book  is  doubt- 
lessly well  kno\vn  to  all  here,  I will  expatiate  no  further 
upon  it.  Mr.  Warner  also  shines  as  a topographical  writer, 
as  well  as  an  historian ; and  I dare  say  many  of  us  have 
accompanied  him  in  his  Tour  through  the  Northern  Coim- 
ties,  and  his  Walks  through  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Wales,  and  in  those  excursions  have  much  enjoyed  his 
companionship.  To  his  other  qualifications,  I suspect  he 
adds  that  of  a pungent  satirist.  A work  made  its  appear- 
ance, now  many  years  since,  (1807-8)  entitled  “Bath 
Characters;”  who  the  author  might  be,  was  a matter  of 
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earnest  conjecture  at  the  time,  especially  among  the 
“ galled  jades and  strong  suspicions  fell  on  this  gentleman. 
Warner,  however,  either  because  he  was  not  the  writer, 
or  as  a blind,  to  make  the  world  think  he  was  not,  appears 
among  the  characters  as  Dick  Sable  ! 

Although  much  of  a recluse,  no  man,  when  in  society, 
could  be  more  companionable  than  Wordsworth  ; indeed, 
it  should  seem  that  he  was  rather  a profuse  talker,  and 
descanted  acutely  and  justly  on  men,  and  their  works. 
None  of  the  strictures  passed  on  his  poetic  powers  served 
to  lower  him  in  his  own  esteem,  and  those  who  knew  him 
well,  teU  us  that  few  men  had  a higher  opinion  of  their 
own  abOity.*  Fortunately  it  was  so,  for  without  this  j 
conviction  of  his  own  talents,  there  was  a time  when  he  1 
would  have  been  crushed — when  that  aU-powerfid  dicta- 
tress,  FASHION — who  exercises  as  tyrannical  sway  over  the 
philosopher’s  science  as  over  the  milliner’s  art,  and  legis- 
lates alike  on  poetry  and  point  lace ; fickle  too  as  she  is 
dominant,  applauding  one  moment  what  the  next  she  con- 
denans — loudly  cried  down  Wordsworth's  poetry ; but  now 
the  tide  is  turned,  and  he  who  was  the  critic’s  jest,  is 
become  his  country’s  pride.  On  his  brow  was  placed  the 
Laureate’s  wreath,  when  Southey  died,  and  well  deserving 
he  was  to  wear  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  there  is  not, 
in  some  of  his  pieces,  a simplicity  which  at  times  borders 
on  puerility  ; but  there  is  also  much  nature,  feeling,  and 
• See  T.  Moore’s  Memoirs. 
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pathos ; a powerful  vein  of  poetry ; and  a fine  play  of 
imagination ; and  as  he  has  become  better  imderstood,  he 
is  more  justly  estimated.  Wordsworth  was  a frequent 
visitor  to  Dr.  Parry,  at  his  charming  residence,  Summer 
Hill,  and  continued  to  he  so  till  within  a year  or  two  of  his 
death.  To  an  alcove  in  the  grounds,  entitled  “ the  birds’ 
nest,”  would  he  often  retire  to  meditate ; and  may  he  not 
there  have  composed  some  of  his  sWeet  poems  of  “ Fancy," 
or  his  tender  lines  of  “ Affection  ” ? * 

As  I have  noticed  the  grandfather,  so  would  I fain  make 
like  honomahle  mention  of  the  father  of  om:  worthy  Trea- 
surer and  Honorary  Secretary.  This  was  his  native  soil ; 
and  if  the  spot  of  worth’s  nativity  has  ought  to  boast  of, 
Bath  may  well  be  proud  of  Dr.  Thomas  FALCONER.f  He 
was  for  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Morgan;  he  afterwards  graduated  at  Oxford,  and,  in  1810, 
filled  the  honourable  post  of  preacher  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures.  These  were  held  in  high  estimation.  He  was 
distinguished  for  a ■wide  field  of  knowledge,  and  twenty- 
three  works  of  his  issued  from  the  press — some  theological, 
some  historical,  and  some  miscellaneous.  Dalzell,  the 
Greek  professor  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  much 
struck  with  his  acquirements  as  a scholar,  and  the  enidite 
Nares  calls  himself  “an  humble  admirer  of  his  great 
learning  and  talents.”  Like  the  renowned  Villula,  alluded 
* Bom,  1770;  died,  1850. 
t Bom,  1771;  died,  1830. 
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to  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  he  not  only  praetised  the 
healing  art,  but  was  also  a physician  of  souls;  and  like  that 
medicm  prohatiis  usa  van  Uteris,  as  his  biographer,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  calls  him,  he  was  not  only  learned  himself, 
but  a great  encomager  of  learning  in  others.* 

I have  elsewhere  remarked  that  I consider  the  birth- 
place of  a great  man  has  less  to  boast  of  than  the  spot  on 
which  he  is  educated ; but  it  might  be  refining  too  much 
to  go  back  to  the  village  school,  or  to  that  elementary 
view  which  we  gain  of  letters, 

“ Beneath  a pane  of  thin  translucent  horn,” 
otherwise,  Bath  might  well  vaunt  that  he  who  has  charmed 
the  passing  generation,  and  will  delight  many  a succeeding 
one,  here  imbibed  the  fii'St  rudiments  of  knowledge ; and, 

0 ! liow  proud  would  the  old  dame  have  felt,  who  taught 
liim  his  primer,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  eminence  to 

* Both  the  Doctors  Falconer,  father  and  son,  resided  at  No.  29, 
in  the  Circus ; but  as  " one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,”  so 
may  it  be  said  of  houses  also,  the  scenery  of  which  shifts  with  the 
shifting  inhabitants;  and  this  dwelling,  which  was  the  scat  of 
learning,  is  changed  into  a magazin  des  modes,  and  the  walls,  now 
hung  round  with  tvlles,  blondes,  and  brocades,  were  heretofore  hned 
with  the  poems  of  Pindar,  the  epics  of  Homer,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  tlie  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  health-breathing  tomes 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  (though  rarely  to  be  met  with  are  the 
former,  and  most  of  the  latter  were  burnt  at  the  Temple  of  Peace 
at  Rome),  together  with  the  lighter  strains  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil, 
and  of  many  of  the  works  of  other  sagos,  sophists,  and  scholiasts, 
who,  though  dead,  yet  speak. 

^ V 
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which  her  little  pupil  rose  ; but,  poor  soul,  I dare  say  she 
sank  into  her  grave  before  that  time  arrived ; at  all  events, 
that  she  had  no  opportunity  of  boasting,  as  did  Johnson  of 
George  III.,  “ I taught  the  boy  to  read.”  Know,  then, 
that  it  was  here  “ The  Wizard  of  the'  North,”  “ the  great 
unknown,” — but  now,  the  everywhere  known.  Sir  Walter  X, 
Scott,  first  planted 

“ Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A.  B.  C.”  * 

He  had  been  brought  by  an  affectionate  aunt  all  the  way  from 
Scotland,  to  try  what  effect  the  waters  might  have  on  his 
lameness.  The  Parades  were  his  dwelling-place  and  his 
play-ground,  and  he  well  remembered,  as  many  of  us  must 
remember,  the  descent  from  the  Soutli  Parade  by  a flight  of 
steps  to  the  ferry-boat,  (which  has  ceased  to  ply  since  the 
North  Parade  Bridge  was  built),  and  the  emotions  raised  in 
his  young  mind  by  a grim,  weatlier-beaten,  stone  effigy  of 
Neptune,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  boatman’s  garden, 
and  act  the  part  of  genius  loci;  and  there  the  effigy  still 
reclines,  in  a green  old  age,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  covered 
with  moss  and  confervce.  It  appears  that  Scott  had  ac- 
quired a superstitious  terror  for  statuary  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  the  ladders,  on 
the  western  front  of  the  Abbey,  were  not  without  them 
effect  upon  him  ; nor  is  it  impossible  that  we  are  indebted 
to  these  feelings,  mmgled  in  his  imagination  with  others  of 
a romantic  cast,  for  some  of  those  conceptions  which  he 

• Sir  Walter  Scott  wa.s  born  In  1771 : died,  1833. 
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afterwards  embodied  in  his  works.  He  speaks  also,  in 
his  autobiography  of  his  early  years, . of  the  delight  witli 
which,  at  our  Theatre,  he  first  saw  a play  acted ; it  was 
Shakspere’s  “As  you  like  it;”  and  “the  -witchery  of  the 
whole  scene,”  he  says,  “ is  ahve  in  my  mind  at  this  moment.” 
Indeed,  he  cherished  to  his  latest  days  a hvely  recollection 
of  the  time  he  spent  in  Bath  (1775-6).  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  him,  that  John  Home,  the  author  of  “ Douglas,”  was 
at  that  time  sojourning  in  Bath,  and  tliat  he  and  his  lady  ' 
were  very  kuid  to  him.  i 

Robert  Southey,*  as  a yoimg  man,  and  before  his 
great  genius  had  developed  itself,  used  frequently  to  -^dsit 
some  aunts,  who  lived  in  Walcot  street,  and  afterwards  \ 
resided  in  Galloway’s  Buildings.  At  that  period  even,  he  j 
was  looked  upon  as  a gifted  youth,  and  was  much  noticed  i I 
by  our  M.P.,  and  theatrical  manager,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  his  | 
family,  at  whose  house,  I recollect,  when  I was  quite  a boy 
myself,  ha-ving  met  him.  In  after  life,  it  might  truly  be 
said,  that  his  mind  was  “ a storehouse  of  -wisdom.”  His 
plan  of  study  was  pecuhar,  and  evinced  an  extraordinary 
power  of  concentrating  his  ideas  upon  any  given  point, 
and  as  readily  dismissing  them,  to  exercise  his  faculties 
upon  some  subject  very  opposite  in  its  nature,  and  wliich, 
for  the  time,  ho  would  as  doggedly  pursue.  An  intimate 

friend  of  mine.  General  P , was  Soutliey’s  near  neigh-  ' 

hour  in  Cumberland,  and  used  to  see  much  of  him ; from  , 

* Born,  1774  ; died,  1842. 
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this  gentleman  I learned  that  he  generally  had  three  or 
four  works  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  to  each  of  which  he 
allowed  an  allotted  space ; thus,  when  he  retired  to  his 
study  after  breakfast,  he  would  commence,  we  will  say,  an 
aeute  criticism  for  the  forth- coming  “ Quarterly;” — ^when 
the  time  had  arrived,  he  would  cast  this  aside,  and  set  to 
work,  it  might  be,  on  his  more  laborious  and  important 
task,  “ The  Book  of  the  Church but  no  sooner  had  the 
clock  proclaimed  the  appointed  hour,  than  the  MS.  was 
closed,  and  he  would  console  himself  with  some  poetic 
vision — we  will  suppose  it,  “ The  Vision  of  Don  Eoderick 
— again,  when  the  silver  bell  sounded,  and  the  index  gave 
the  signal,  this  was  abandoned,  and  his  pen  was  actively 
employed,  we  will  imagine,  on  the  “ Life  of  Wesley,”  or 
the  philosophical  biography  of  “ The  Doctor  ” Dove  ! * 

• The  following  lines  have  been  handed  to  me  by  a friend, 
who  received  them,  together  with  a Silhouette,  from  the  author's 
sister;  they  shew  the  occasional  sportiveness  of  his  fancy,  and 
that  he  knew  how  desipere  in  loco. 

“ In  answer  to  a petition  for  an  Autogi'aph  from  Samuel  Simpson. 

“ Inasmuch  as  you,  Sam,  a descendant  of  Sim, 

For  collecting  handwritings  have  taken  a whim. 

And  to  hie,  Robert  Southey,  petition  have  made. 

In  a civil  and  neatly  penned  letter,  post-paid. 

That  I to  your  Album  so  gracious  would  be. 

As  to  fill  up  the  page  there  allotted  to  me ; 

Five  couplets  I send  you  by  aid  of  the  nine, — 

They  will  cost  you  in  postage  a penny  a line ; 

At  Keswick,  October  the  tenth,  they  were  done. 

One  tliousand,  eight  hundred,  and  twenty-one.” 
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Sir  George  Smith  Gibbes  settled  in  Bath  as  a phy- 
sician, soon  after  receiving  his  diploma,  and  for  many  years 
enjoyed  a very  extensive  practice.  From  his  first  arrival, 

I had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  for  it  is  an  honor — as 
I now  feel  it,  in  looking  round  this  room — to  he  associated 
with  men  of  intellect,  talent,  and  erudition.  He  had,  then, 
all  these,  and  was,  moreover,  a most  kind-hearted  man, 
liberal  in  his  profession,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  social  in 
his  habits,  and  a very  agreeable  companion.  Amongst 
other  of  his  writings  which  entitle  him  to  a place  on  this 
roll,  was  an  able  “ Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters.”*  The 
Dr.  was  an  universal  genius ; nothing  came  amiss  to  him, 
— music,  painting,  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics ! but, 
like  too  many  of  the  genius  tribe,  he  was  as  fickle  as  he 
was  versatile  in  his  pursuits,  he  was 

“ Everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long  ! ” 

No  sooner  had  he  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  marched 
across  the  pons  asinorum,  than  he  flew  off  at  a tangent, 
and  took  up  a fresh  study.  In  chemistry  he  made  a very 
notable  discovery,  having  ascertained  the  fact,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  dead  bodies  arc  convertible  into 
spermaceti ! Thus,  the  old  ladies  who  had  “ cut  out,” 
uttering  as  their  last  words,  “What’s  tnmips?”  might  ' 
enlighten  their  successors  at  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  * 

* Including  the  late  treatise  by  Dr.  Tunstall,  there  have  been 
no  loss  than  forty  dissertations  published  on  tlie  virtues  ami 
properties  of  our  Tliernial  Sin'ing.s. 
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in  the  shape  of  a speimaceti  candle,  enable  them  to  mark 
tlie  odd  trick,  or  count  their  great  and  httle  casino ! 

Dr.  Wilkinson  flourished  somewhere  about  the  region 
of  Pulteney  Street,  for  more  years  than  I can  tell,  and  was 
esteemed  a philosopher,  a man  of  letters,  and  a linguist ; 
in  this  latter  particular,  to  be  sure,  he  was,  on  one  occasion, 
egregiously  imposed  upon ; but,  then,  it  was  by  a woman ; 
and  which  of  us  can  say  he  has'  only  once  been  imposed 
upon  by  a woman  ? As  the  story,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
may  not  be  remembered,  and  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
I subjoin  it,  in  a foot-note.  It  raised  a good  laugh 
at  the  Doctor’s  expense,  and  obtahied  for  him  the 
soubriquet  of  Dr.  Cariboo  ! Wilkinson,  nevertheless, 
possessed  much  talent  and  information,  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  exert  in  behalf  of  his  friends  and  fcUow  citizens.* 

• As  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  the  tale  ran  thus  : — A very 
interesting  looking  fenaale  knocked  at  the  door  of  a well-known 
charitable  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton ; her  language  was 
unintelligible,  but,  by  action  and  expressive  gesture,  she  made 
known  that  she  came  from  a far  distant  land,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  wandered  about  in  a state  of  destitution,  till  she 
became  the  pitiable  object  she  then  appeared.  Mrs.  W.  most 
humanely  took  her  in,  revived,  and  cherished  her ; but  although 
she  made  her  wishes  understood  by  signs,  and  implied  by  her 
manner  and  stately  carraigo,  that,  in  her  own  country,  she  was  a 
Princess,  yet  none  of  the  family  or  neighbours  could  understand 
a word  of  the  language  she  spoke  witli  inucli  volubility.  Several 
savants,  from  the  neighbouring  city,  were  applied  to,  who  went  and 
saw  this  mysterious  fem.alc,  but  not  a syllabic  could  they  trace  to 
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Mr.  Genest,  who  lived  in  Henry  Street,  was  much 
devoted  to  the  drama ; he  pubUshed  a very  elaborate  and 
imique  work,  with  the  title  of  “ Some  Account  of  the 
English  Stage,  from  the  Eestoration  in  1660,  to  1830,”  in 
10  volumes ! It  is  a monument  of  pains-taking ; and  had 
the  author  compressed  his  subject  into  3 or  4 volumes,  he 
might  have  made  a very  interesting  publication  for  those, 
who,  like  himself,  were  passionately  fond  of  stage  represen- 
tations and  dramatic  authors,  but,  from  its  great  bulk,  it 

any  tongue  they  had  ever  heard  before.  She  was  requested  to 
■\vrite  some  sentences,  which  she  did,  and  signed  them,  as  they 
understood  her  to  say,  “ Cariboo  these  were  transmitted  to 
London  and  to  the  Universities,  when  sundry  conjectures  were 
ventured  on,  and  learned  opinions  issued  from  professors’  chairs, 
hut  the  character  was  such  as  could  not  he  discovered  even  in 
Fry’s  Pantographia,  and  no  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  one,  at  this  time,  harboured  an  idea  of 
imposture.  At  this  juncture,  our  Bath  philosopher  and  linguist 
went  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  Princess  Cariboo ; he  had  sundry 
interviews;  he  noted  down  all  she  said,  and  attempted  forming 
a key,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  proceed,  much  to  his 
oivn  satisfaction,  feeling  convinced  that  he  should  yet  master 
her  language;  so  confident.  Indeed,  was  he,  that  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  but  just  as  ho  was  flattering  himself 
that  his  labors  would  be  rewarded,  the  bubble  burst  1 The  cheat 
was  detected  (by  what  means,  I do  not  recollect),  and  it  proved 
that  this  interesting  and  mysterious  Princess  Cariboo,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  abigail  out  of  place,  who,  with  a superior 
wit  and  genius,  and  a cunning,  surpassmg  oven  that  of  the  class 
to  which  she  belonged,  had  succeeded  for  weeks  in  ptissing  off  this 
hoax  upon  the  humane,  the  learned,  and  the  wise  ! ! ! 
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did  not  meet  mth  a large  demand.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
little  better  than  a huge  file  of  play-biUs,  and  yet,  when 
any  notices  are  introduced,  or  criticisms  offered,  or  anecdotes 
related,  they  are  very  nicely  hit  off ; and  having  the  work 
on  my  shelves,  I occasionally  find  it  an  useful  text-book. 
It  was  got  up  with  all  the  advantages  of  type  and  paper, 
and  was  very  creditably  turned  out  from  Carrington’s  press. 

We  must  enrol,  with  pride,  in  our  hterary  corps,  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  William  Napier,*  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  since  he  resided  for  some  years  in  Bath 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  His  valuable  work,  now  so 
esteemed,  will  descend  as  a text-book  to  future  historians. 
The  very  name  of  Napier  is  s}monymous  with  talent  and 
braver}’,  and  none  bearing  it  have  proved  more  gallant  and 
able  in  war,  or  more  accomplished  in  letters,  than  the 
subject  of  this  brief  notice. 

William  Dimond,  the  son  of  Mr.  Dimond  who  so 
eminently  conduced  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Theatre  both 
as  a manager  and  actor,  was  native-born,  and  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School ; there  he  studied  his  Gh'adus,  and 
his  Jirst  step  to  Parnassus  was  the  publication  of  his 
“ Petrarchal  Sonnets he  afterwards  became  a successful 
dramatist.  “ The  Hunter  of  the  Alps  ” is  still  occasionally 
performed,  and  among  those  pieces  most  esteemed,  were 
“ The  Hero  of  the  North,”  “ Adrian  and  Orilla,”  and 
“ The  Foimdling  of  the  Forest.” 


Born,  1785. 
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For  eight  and  twenty  years  did  that  eminent  mathe- 
matician, W.  G.  Horner,  dwell  among  us  f he  was  the 
author  of  the  method  of  solving  algebraical  equations,  and,  ! 
in  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  pubhshed  his  Horm  | 
Arithnieticce,  forming  together  a very  able  work  on  this  | 
science.  Premature  as  his  death  was,  yet  he  lived  to  see  | 
his  name  occupy  an  honourable  place  among  the  labourers  i 
in  this  important  field  of  research,  and  he  is  considered  by  1 
British  and  Continental  mathematicians  alike,  to  have 
rendered  essential  service  to  science  ; while  his  discoveries 
and  improvements  are  esteemed  as  having  smoothed  the 
way  for  students  in  this  abstruse  study ; and  his  works 
constitute  an  essential  portion  of  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
Mr.  Homer  was  also  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  . 
was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  general  literature 
and  science.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical 
press  by  his  critical  and  biographical  notices.  Many  of  his 
poetic  effusions  had  much  merit.  Optics,  and  other  phy- 
sical sciences,  engaged  much  of  Mr.  H.’s  attention,  and 
proved  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer  and  investiga- 
tor of  natural  phenomena.  His  son  stiU  resides  here, 
and  is  successfully  engaged  in  educational  pursuits. 

None  of  the  sons  of  science  are  more  deservedly  re- 
nowned than  the  votaries  of  Urania.  To  the  ancient  and 
sublime  study  of  Astronomy,  then,  has  l\Ir.  Lawson  for  ! 
many  years  devoted  Iiis  time  and  attention,  and  his  astro- 
• He  died,  September  22,  1827. 
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nomical  acquirements  are  considerable.  On  the  roof  of  his 
house,  in  Lansdown  Crescent,  he  constructed  his  observa- 
tory, and  there  fixed  a telescope  of  great  powers ; and  from 
thence  he  contemplates  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies, 
witli  a zeal,  energy,  and  research,  worthy  of  a Galileo  or 
Newton.* 

Although  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of 
tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  more  than  once  in  tire 

* Since  these  sheets  first  went  to  press,  Mr.  Lawson  munifi- 
cently offered  to  present  all  his  valuable  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments, to  an  observatory,  to  he  built  in  the  Midland  Counties 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottmgham,  as  most  eligible  in  an 
atmospheric  point  of  view),  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  its 
spread  among  aU  classes,  provided  the  sum  of  £10,000  could  be 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  building.  In  addition  to  this 
noble  gift,  Mr.  Lawson  proposed  also  to  make  a pecuuiiuy  one  of 
a thousand  pounds  towards  the  expenses,  and  the  Government, 
sensible  of  the  national  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  gentle- 
man’s generous  offer,  have  intimated  their  intention  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  a grant  of  £2000  to  aid  the  undertaking.  It 
was  originally  stipulated,  however,  by  Mr.  L.,  that  if  the  necessary 
amount  could  not  be  raised  by  1 st  October  in  the  present  year, 
his  proposals  should  bo  null  and  void.  The  Committee  have 
guaranteed  £1 000,  the  sum  yet  unsubscribed,  and  the  Corporation 
of  Nottingham  has  voted  a grant  of  land,  and  added  a further 
grant  of  money ; but  by  the  latest  reports  there  yet  appear  to  bo 
some  obstacles  hi  the  way ; these,  however,  will,  in  aU  probability, 
be  surmounted,  and  then  Bath  will  no  longer  remain  the  depository 
of  that  scientific  gentleman’s  curious  instmment,  the  atmospheric 
recorder,  or  of  his  valuable  collection  of  fine  achromatic  teles- 
cope'*, astrolabe.s,  armilloe,  &c. 
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course  of  these  pages,  I should  yet  feel  that  my  work  was 
very  incompletely  executed  did  I not  systematically 
marshal  him  in  the  ranks — aye,  in  the  front  rank — of  those 
who  have  added  to  the  lustre  of  our  city  annals ; nearly 
half  Ills  life  has  been  spent  here,  though  the  metropolis 
is  at  this  time  his  residence.  The  Essay  which  he  has 
lately  re-published,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Literary  Club, 
is  an  abundant  proof — ^if  proofs  were  wanting — of  his  learn- 
ing, research,  and  acumen,  and  -will  be  consulted,  not  only 
as  a civic  record,  but  as  a valuable  document,  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  when  tliis,  its  faint  reflex, 
wUl  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

Hoeace  Twiss,  Q.C.,  and  the  Biographer  of  Eldon, 
was  a worthy  descendant  of  the  Kembles,  in  the  female 
Ime,  and  if  this  was  not  his  natale  solum,  it  was  his 
domestic  asylum  in  early  life,  for  I can  recollect  him  quite 
a boy.  His  family  lived  for  many  years  hi  Camden  Place, 
and  his  father,  Francis  Twiss,  was  the  compiler  of  that 
laborious  work,  “ The  Concordance  of  Shakspere.”  The 
subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  too  well  known,  and  is  too 
lately  lost,  to  need  my  further  recalling  him  to  yom- 
memories. 

My  stepson,  W.  E.  Suetees,  D.C.L.,  commenced  his 
career  of  letters  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  as  prepar- 
atory to  going  to  Winchester,  and  University  College, 
Oxford.  His  “ Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and 
Eldon  ” (which  he  was  well  qualified  to  wite,  from  his 
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knowledge  of,  and  connection  with,  the  family),  served  to 
correct  some  errors  which  had  crept  into  Mr.  Twiss’s  work, 
and  afforded  information  of  which  Lord  Campbell,  with 
due  acknowledgments,  largely  availed  himself,  in  his 
“Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.”  In  his  American 
travels,  he  met  with  William  Peter,  who  also  received 
his  early  education  in  Bath,  and  afterwards  graduated 
at  Oxford;  he  was  formerly  M.P.  for  Bodmin,  and 
is  now  her  Majesty’s  Consul  in  Philadelphia.  His 
leisure  hours  he  still  devotes  to  the  classics  and  the 
muses,  and  he  is  the  able  translator  of  the  Agamennon  of 
CEschylus,  and  some  of  the  dramas  of  ychiller ; he  is  the 
author,  too,  of  some  original  poems  of  much  merit,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.* 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  f first  looked  upon  this 
nether  world  from  the  airy  heights  of  Mount  Beacon  ; and 
although  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Avon,  its  quarried  rocks, 
and  wooded  hills,  with  the  noble  city  rising  from  its  banks, 
may  not  compare  ivith  the  panoramic  view  from  Mount 
Parnassus,  embracing  Phocis  and  the  rugged  tract  of  Doris, 
the  source  of  Cephissus,  and  the  well  fortified  city  of  LUea, 
yet  few  spots  in  this  northern  clime  can  boast  a brighter 
prospect,  or  more  engaging  bird’s-eye  view ; at  all  events, 
to  our  young  poet  it  proved  tlie  seat  of  the  Muses,  his 

* lie  too  is  .among  those  whose  death  has  to  be  recorded  since 
these  pages  went  to  press. 

■(■  Born,  1797 ; died,  1839. 
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Helicon,  his  Pindus ; here  he  early  wooed  the  Nine,  “ and 
lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came for  we  are  told 
that  he  ■wi’ote  verses  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  and 
coquetted  with  the  muse,  even  in  his  schoolboy  days.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  a commission  in 
the  Artillery  corps  of  “ Glorious  Apollo,”  nevertheless  he 
was  a very  skilful  tirailleur.  Some  of  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions keep  their  place  on  the  stage,  and  continue  to  he 
stock  pieces  in  the  Metropolitan  theatres,  and  many  of  liis 
lyrical  compositions  render  him  worthy  to  stand  shoulder  j 
to  shoulder  in  the  ranks,  even  with  that  sweet  melodist,  i 
Anacreon  Moore.  \ 

John  Edmund  Eeade,  whose  poem  of  “Italy”  does  | 
him  credit,  here  lived  from  his  youth  up,  under  the  paternal  i 
roof,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  I have  missed  him  j 
from  the  throng.  It  certainly  was  a mistake  his  adopting 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  especially  after  its  having  been  done 
so  lately  and  so  successfully  by  the  great  Bjnon,  and  1 
wonder  that  some  literary  friend  had  not  persuaded  him  to 
adopt  another  metre.  Imitations,  at  tlie  best,  are  bad,  but 
I suppose  he  thought,  “ In  great  attempts  ’tis  glorious  e’en 
to  fail.” 

Robert  Gomery,  or  Montgomery,  as  it  pleases  Iiim 
to  call  himself,  ■will  he  found  under  the  former  name,  I 
imagine,  in  the  Walcot  registry  of  baptisms.  He  is  alike 
popular  as  a preaclier  and  a poet ; his  “ Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity,”  and  some  other  of  his  works,  hid  fair  to  con- 
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tinue  favourites  with  the  public,  and  to  bestow  on  him 
posthumous  as  well  as  present  fame. 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  men  of  learning,  science,  and 
talent,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  Bath, 
wonld  far  exceed  the  hmits  to  which  such  a paper  as  this 
ought  to  extend,  and  I feel,  indeed,  that  I have  already 
trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience ; my  notices,  never- 
theless, of  the  good  and  wise,  would  be  very  incomplete, 
did  I omit  the  names  of  Parry  and  of  Barlow.  The 
former,  from  the  year  1779,  till  his  death  in  1822,  scarcely 
ever  left  Bath.  He  published  many  treatises  on  profes- 
sional science  and  rural  economy,  being  alike  skilled  in 
medicuie  and  agriculture ; * he  was,  moreover,  a highly 
I accomplished  gentleman,  and  was  the  friend  and  coitcs- 
1 pohdent  of  Burke  and  Windham,  Somerville  and  Banks.f 

The  latter.  Dr.  Barlow,  who  was  called  hence  only  a 
few  years  since  (1844),  must  be  remembered  and  lamented 
I by  most  among  us ; no  words  of  mine  can  raise  in  estima- 
I tion  his  wisdom  or  his  worth,  and  long  will  his  memory  be 
I cherished  by  aU  who  knew  him. 

• He  was  celebrated  for  his  merino  flock,  and  the  attention  he 
; paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  texture  of  wools. 

t Dr.  Charles  Henry  Parry,  his  son,  ivith  whom  I was  at 
'School,  possesses  much  of  his  father’s  talent;  is  as  elegant  in 
I mind,  and  as  courteous  in  manner;  and  had  ho  seen  fit  to  pur- 
• sue  his  profession,  would  have  attained  to  equal  celebrity.  He 
lhas  munificently  presented  to  the  United  Hospital  his  father’s 
'valuable  medical  library. 

K 
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Nor  must  I close  my  catalogue  of  “the  constellated 
lamps  of  learning,”  which  have  shed  a lustre  over  our 
“ Atherm  Redivivm,"  * without  adding  thereto  the  name  of 
Beckpord,  who,  notwithstanding  he  had  visited  most  of 
the  enchanting  spots  in  Europe,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
smiling  land  of  the  olive,  m5Ttle,  and  vine ; and  although 
he  had  wandered  among  the  holder  and  more  romantic 
scenery  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  had  luxuriated  in  his 
delicious  retreat  at  Cintra,  all  which  he  so  elegantly  and 
classically  describes,  he  resolved  here  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  days,  and  to  gaze  from  the  hold  eminence  of  Lans- 
down  into  the  fair  valley  beneath,  encircled  with  its  bright 
green  hiUs  as  with  an  emerald  chain ; and  on  what  spot,  I 
would  ask,  could  he  have  pitched  his  tent,  or  raised  his 
tower,  where  so  many  desiderata  combine  to  make  a 
residence  all  that  can  be  wished?  Although  his  gorgeous 
palace,  well  worthy  the  conception  of  the  author  of 
“ Vathek,”  had  vanished,  and  the  hulk  of  his  rich  stores 
was  dispersed  far  and  -wide,  yet  many  valuable  relics  of 
vertu,  many  fine  works  of  art,  and  many  splendid  tomes  of 
literature  did  he  bring  with  him  nor  did  he  here  cease  to 
exercise  that  consummate  taste  for  which  he  was  so 
renowned. 

Wlien  enumerating  the  sons  of  genius,  forbid  it  justice, 
and  forbid  it  gallantry,  that  I should  not  celebrate  those 
fair  daughters,  who  have  adorned  our  annals : and  truly  can 
* Motto  on  the  Bath  school  flag. 
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we  boast  some  bright  constellations  of  female  talent,  either 
as  fixed  stars,  or  migratory  planets.  Here,  Miss  Burney, 
or  Madame  D’Arblay,  emitted  some  of  her  bright  rays. 
Many  of  the  pious  efiiisions  of  Hannah  More  issued  from 
our  local  press,  “ the  catalogue  of  whose  works,”  says  “ The 
Sexagenarian,”  “ speaks  a language  which  all  comprehend, 
and  whose  beauties  and  excellence,  all,  without  hesitation, 
acknowledge.”  Of  her  style,  he  adds,  “ It  is  strong,  wth- 
out  being  pedantic ; forcible,  yet  exceedingly  perspicuous ; 
elegant,  but  not  too  elaborate.”  The  amiable  and  truly 
devout  Harriett  Bowdler,  lived  and  wi'ote  here,*  and 
her  sister  Jane  was  no  mean  poet.  Mrs.  Eadcliffe, 
“ the  mighty  magician  of  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho,”  as 
Mathias  calls  her,  here,  it  is  said,  composed  some  of  her 
Romances,  with  that  talent  so  peculiar  to  herself ; and  in 
American  Buildings  (Beacon  Hill),  Miss  Hamilton  wrote 
her  very  clever  novel,  “The  Modem  Philosophei’s,”  so 
deservedly  popular  in  its  day,  in  which  the  inimitable 
Bridgelina  Botherum  figures  as  a type  of  the  French 
PhUosophy  which  was  then  the  rage  wth  a certain  class  of 
persons  in  this  country.  Sophia  Lee  first  told  her  “ Can- 

• Her  Poems  and  Essays  are  much  esteemed,  and  her  “ Sermons 
on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity  ” have  gone  through 
nearly  fifty  editions.  They  were  published  anonymously,  and  a 
Bishop  (Porteus)  was  so  much  charmed  by  them,  that  he  directed 
the  author  should  be  found  out,  and  if  unbeneficed,  he  would 
confer  upon  him  the  first  preferment  he  had  in  his  gift. 
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terbury  Tales”  in  Belvidere  House;*  Jane  Austen’s 
“ Persuasion,”  one  of  her  happiest  effo^,  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, composed  here,  as  she  dwelt  among  us,  and  many 
of  her  scenes  are  laid  in  Bath.f  Miss  Waddington  also 
claims  a place  among  the  Baian  manufacturers  of  light 
reading  ; nor  must  so  fertile  a novelist  and  so  excellent  a 
woman  as  Ellen  Pickering,  of  Perrymead,  go  ^\dthout 
her  meed  of  praise  4 

Amongst  the  remarkable  females  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  appeared  in  Bath,  few  more  extraordinary 
characters  can  be  named  than  Mrs.  Jepferys,  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  ; she  lived  for  many  years 
in  Gay  Street,  and  was  of  high  intellectual  endo^vments ; 
her  stockings,  indeed,  were  wdl  steeped  in  indigo,  though 
she  never  made  any  public  display  of  them ; her  habits, 
her  mamiers,  and  pinsuits,  were  alike  eccentric ; from 
dawn  to  mid-day  she  was  occupied  nr  her  studies,  read  all 
the  best  authors,  and,  with  respect  to  literary  merit,  had 
considerable  judgment.  In  the  afternoon  she  received 

* She  also  wrote,  among  other  things,  “ The  Life  of  a Lover,” 
on  the  morality  of  which  wo  will  lay  no  stress.  Her  sister 
Harriott  was  the  author  of  “ Kreutzer,” — that  “ original  work,”  as 
Miss  Mitford  denominates  it. 

t She  also  wrote  “ Sense  and  Sensibility,"  “ Pride  and  Preju- 
dice,” “Mansfield  Park,”  “Emma,”  &c. 

t I believe,  of  late  years  she  lived  in  Prior  Psu'k  Builduigs.  She 
was  the  author  of  no  less  than  17  works;  among  them  are  “The 
iSquirc,”  and  “ Nan  Darrell." 
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visitors,  principally  of  the  male  sex,  for  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  little  regard  she  entertained  for  the 
company  of  her  own.  It  was  her  taste  always  to  dine  at  a 
boarding-house,  to  which  she  was  conveyed  in  her  own 
sedan  chair,  by  liveried  hearers ; here  she  exercised  her 
conversational  powers,  either  on  matters  of  gi’ave  import, 
on  dramatic  criticism,  or  in  anecdotical  pleasantries.  At 
the  hour  of  nine,  she  as  punctually  retired  as  she  had 
arrived.  This  lady,  though  of  intelligent  countenance,  was 
more  than  usually  plain,  and  in  appearance  altogetlier 
repulsive.  Charms  of  some  sort,  however,  she  possessed, 
as  she  had  had  tliree  husbands : her  first,  an  opulent 
merchant,  who,  leaving  her  great  wealtli,  was  succeeded 
in  his  business  by  his  clerk,  Hayley,  aftenvards  Alderman 
Hayley,  and  a near  relation  of  the  Poet ; he,  secondly, 
wooed  and  won  the  lady,  but  so  opposite  were  their 
pursuits,  that  he  soon  gave  up  all  domestic  management, 
and  she,  seizing  the  reins,  kept  the  whip-hand.  By  the  bye, 
part  of  the  state  in  which  she  lived,  consisted  in  her  driving 
four  splendid  horses,  which,  when  on  the  road,  she  always 
expected  to  convey  her  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
From  her  third  husband  she  received  poetical  justice  for  all 
the  tyranny  she  had  exercised  over  the  second;  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy,  she  espoused  a young  American, 
not  30,  and  %vith  such  impetuous  haste,  as  to  allow  neither 
of  settlements,  writings,  nor  contracts ; tlic  result  may  bo 
anticipated.  Having  secured  her  wealth,  he  soon  hade  her 
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farewell  ; and  she,  having  confided  everything  to  his 
generosity,  was  compelled  to  live  the  remainder  of  her  life 
upon  such  an  allowance  as  he  thought  fit  to  make  her. 

Should  my  reader  wish  to  know  more  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman,  I refer  him  to  the  pages  of  “ The  Sexagena- 
rian,”* or,  to  a biographical  sketch  of  her,  in  Warner’s 
“ Literary  Recollections.” 

And  now  that  we  are  speaking  of  literature  in  all  its 
varieties,  I would  fain  say  one  word  for  our  Newspaper 
Press ; especially,  since  the  writing  of  leading  articles,  the 
criticisms  on  books,  &c.,  is  become  a species  of  refined 
study  ; and  “ The  Press,"  at  all  times,  more  or  less  influ- 
ential, is,  in  the  present  day,  a mighty  engine  for  good  or  ■ 
evil.  In  our  city,  it  has  ever  been  conducted  with  ability ; 
of  the  four  hebdomadals,  two  are  of  long  standing.  The 
Chronicle  first  appeared  in  1757,  and  The  Herald  in  1792 ; ' 

the  former  was  purchased  in  1768,  and  conducted  for  i 
31  years  by  Mr.  Richard  Cruttwell  (a  name  still  well  known  i 
and  respected  in  the  city),  and  afterwards  carried  on  by 
his  son.  It  is  now  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Carrington,  and  has 
— as  we  may  see  recorded  weekly — the  largest  circulation 
of  the  four.  I consider  “ tlio  leaders  ” in  tliis  broad  sheet, 
for  it  has  expanded  of  late,  are  often  equal  to  anjdliing  we 
read  in  the  best  Metropolitan  Journals,  and  are  always 
distinguished  by  good  Avriting,  strong  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  imcompromising  principle. 

• Vol  I,  page  326. 
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The  Herald  was  originated  by  William  Meyler,  who 
rendered  it  a very  distinguished  provincial  intelligencer, 
and  in  times  the  most  perilous,  unflinchingly  infused  into 
his  columns  the  soundest  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty. 
At  his  decease  (March  10th,  1821),  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  and  is  now  edited  by  his  grandson,  and 
continues,  as  we  well  know,  to  he  a Jornnal  of  high 
respectability. 

Old  William  Meyler  was  a man  of  strong  natural 
sense,  of  quick  parts,  and  an  imaginative  mind ; he  was 
not  only  a good  prose  writer,  but  a poet  withal,  and  many 
of  his  effusions  are  marked  by  much  beauty  of  thought, 
and  felicity  of  expression ; he  often  contributed  professedly 
to  my  Lady  Miller’s  Vase,  and  occasionally  carried  off  the 
“ mjTtle  ivreath,”  for  which  he  sometimes  competed  with 
himself,  by  lending  his  brains  to  others,  and  providing 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  no  poesy  in  their 
souls,  with  copies  of  verses  for  the  occasion.  He  was  an 
excellent  dramatic  critic,  indeed  the  stage  was  his  delight ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  behalf  of  Charity,  he  “ smelt  the 
lamp  ” himself ; he  used  also  to  contribute  sundry  prologues 
and  theatrical  addresses.  His  private  character,  moreover, 
was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  he  could  boast  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Ailesbury,  of  Austey  and  Graves,  of 
Harington,  Valpy,  and  Bowles,  cum  ceteris  paribus. 

Tlie  arts  are  so  nearly  allied  to  literature,  sometimes 
emanating  from  it,  sometimes  conducing  to  it,  that  they 
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should  ever  walk  hand  in  hand  as  sisters.  I will  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  saying  a few  words  upon  those 
offsprings  of  genius,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  sprung 
up  and  been  fostered  in  my  adopted  city.  To  speak,  for 
instance,  of  music.  I suppose  no  pro^dncial  town  in  the 
kingdom  can  boast  of  a greater  host  of  professional  talent 
than  has  been  cherished  here.  K we  look  back  to  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  we  have  her  celebrated  lutanist, 
Lichfield  ; if  we  draw  on  to  later  days,  Radzzini  leads 
the  band,  who,  as  a yoimg  man,  sang  in  opera  at  various 
theatres  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England ; and  in  giving 
force  to  his  vocal  powers,  by  dramatic  action,  he  charmed 
even  Garrick  with  his  performance.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Metastasio,  and  is  said  to  have  been  “ Urn  idol  of  Cognos- 
centi, the  favorite  of  princes,  and  the  delight  of  all  who 
heard  him.”  For  thirty  years  he  conducted  the  Concerts 
and  musical  reunions  in  this  city ; he  was,  moreover,  a 
gifted  composer.  The  names  of  many  of  his  pupils  will 
ever  live  in  the  history  of  music,  for  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Mara,  Billington,  Storace,  Mountain,  Sharp,  and 
Braham. — Among  our  instrumental  professors,  we  class 
Bindley  I Ashe,  Mrs.  Miles  (the  preceptress  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte),  John  Lodcr,  and  very  man}'  who  now  play 
excellent  “second  fiddles;”  nor  must  I fail  to  mention 
Windsor,  and  his  accomplished  daughters,  who  are  as 
liighly  esteemed  in  private  life,  as  they  are  admired  in 
tlieir  professional  capacity.  Mr.  W.  is  a man  of  much 
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intelligence  and  general  information  ; he  has  a cultivated 
mind,  and  his  reading  is  extensive.*  He  conducted  the 
Old  Harmonic  Society,  when  in  its  zenith,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Harington  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bowen,  whose 
zeal  in  its  cause  was  imhounded,  and  when,  among  the 
subscribers,  were  ranked  princes,  nobles,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  consideration  in  the  country. 

Amongst  the  masters  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  we  may 
with  pride  enumerate  Hoare,  Gaimbororigh,  and  the  two 
Barko’s,  of  past  times ; here,  too,  Lawrence,  first  effectively 
exercised  that  pencil  which  was  to  delight  the  world,  and 
hand  down  to  future  generations,  “ the  counterfeit  present- 
ment” of  their  fair  or  their  illustrious  ancestors.f  Daniel, 

* This  notice,  alas ! was  written  before  ho  was  numbered  with 
the  dead.  Well,  he  lived  the  prescribed  lease  allotted  to  man, 
and  did  his  duty  in  that  station  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
call  him ; and,  when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  may  he  join  the 
celestial  choir  and  reap  his  reward. 

t Spachnan,  as  an  architect  and  artist,  is  not  unworthy  a place 
in  this  enrolment,  but  he  has  a higher  claim,  in  having  been  the 
early  master  of  Thomas  Barker,  and  having  first  instructed  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  use  of  oil  colours,  and  the 
art  of  '■'■setting  a pallet;"  till  which  time,  the  then  humble  aspirant 
to  fame  had  only  exercised  his  talents  in  crayons,  or  black  lead 
pencil,  of  which  early  productions,  one  of  his  patrons.  Dr.  Thomas 
Falconer,  had  a valuable  collection;  but  such  was  Lawrence’s 
progress  in  the  art,  that,  as  we  learn  from  a letter  he  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Hartley,  he  received,  previously  to  leaving  Bath,  from 
four  to  five  guineas  each  for  his  portraits;  and  wo  know  that 
before  his  death,  he  obtained  for  his  highly  finished  full-lengths 
as  many  hundreds  1 

L 
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Roach,  and  Jagger  were  proficients  also  in  miniature  delinea- 
tions, and  Hewlett  ranked  high  as  a flower  painter,  as  do  now 
Mrs.  Duffield  and  the  Rosenhergs.  As  miniature  painters, 
we  may,  at  the  present  time,  justly  name  Tayler*  and 
Thewe)ieti ; while  Hardwich's  best  drawings  fall  not  far 
short  of  Front's;  and  when  Lance  retires  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  Duffield  is  fully  competent  to  supply  his  place. 

In  Architecture,  our  Crescent,  Circus,  Squares,  and  | 
public  buildings  attest  the  talents  of  the  two  Woods,  Bald- 
win, and  Pinch ; and  we  have  stiU  the  veteran  Manners,  to  I 
plan,  contrive,  and  execute;  while  Wilson  displays  much 
taste  and  knowledge  in  the  Old  English  and  mediajA'al  styles.  \ 

If  Bath  was  the  cradle  of  English  Geology,  its  stage  was  ! 
considered  the  nursery  of  the  Metropolitan  theatres,f  and 
here  first  shone  forth  the  brilliancy  of  a Siddvns,  which 

* Dead! 

t In  connection  Avith  the  early  stage,  of  Bath,  I borrow  from 
Mr.  Hunter  the  name  of  Samuel  Daniel,  of  whose  literary  . 
eminence  I own  I was  previously  Ignorant,  although  I now  find  ho 
was  celebrated  by  Spenser,  of  old ; and  In  later  times,  by  Cole- 
ridge, (Avho  calls  him  “ one  of  the  golden  writers  of  our  golden 
Elizabethan  age”)  by  Southey,  in  his  “ Lay  of  the  Laureate”*  aud  ' 
by  Crabbe.  Mr.  Hunter  claims  him  “ as  one  of  our  own  poets,  for 
he  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood but,  on  further  i-cseai-ch,  I , 
find  that  Gorton  and  the  Biog.  Brit,  fix  his  birth-place  at  Taunton. 

For  our  theatre  he  Avrotc  his  tragedy  of  Philotas,  Avhich  Mr.  H.  , 
tells  us  gained  so  unfortunate  a notoriety;  what  tliat  notoriety 
waA,  I am  unable  to  e.xplain,  nor  do  I find  it  stated  in  any  Bio- 

• lie  Bueccoilcil  .Spenser  as  I’oet  laiuroate  to  (Jncen  Elizabeth. 
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will  never  be  eclipsed ; here,  was  the  talent  of  a Henderson 
developed ; here,  Edwin  first  displayed  his  comic  powers ; 
here,  a Bnmton  charaied,  a Wallis  fascinated,  an  Ellen 
Tree  delighted ! * Here,  the  youthful  Betterton — the  win- 
ning herome  before  the  cmtain,  the  playful  child  behind  it 
— was  trained  for  the  characters  she  afterwards  so  ably 
sustained  on  the  Metropolitan  hoards ; f and  when  too 
passee  for  youthful  parts,  she,  as  Mrs.  Glover,  shone  alike 
in  the  elderly  females  of  the  comic  muse,  and  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  Miss  McTab,  and  many  of  Mrs.  Davenport’s 
characters  she  admirably  sustained.  Here,  George  Bartleg 
— bom  among  us — ever  judicious,  ever  trae  to  nature,  won 
well-merited  applause ; his  correct  knowledge  of  his  author, 
and  his  critical  pronunciation,  have  obtained  him  the  favor 

graphical  Memoir  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with.  His 
works  consisted  of  Tragedies,  Pastorals,  Epistles,  and  an  Heroic  Poem 
on  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Y ork  aud  Lancaster.  Ho  was 
also  an  historian,  and  his  History  of  England,  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  III.  passed  through  many  editions.  Mr.  Headley 
terms  Daniel,  “ the  Atticus  of  his  day.” 

* The  first  of  these  ladies  married  the  Earl  of  Craven.  In 
Meyler’s  “ Pobtical  Amusement”  is  a very  neat  prologue,  spoken 
by  her  father  on  her  first  appearance.  Miss  Wkllis  was  the  pro- 
tegee of  the  Loughborough  family,  and  married  Capt.  Campbell, 
K.N.  The  tliird  is  now  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 

t On  one  occasion,  she  was  caught  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
between  the  acts  of  a tragedy,  playing  marbles  mth  the  call-boy ! 
When  she  first  came  out,  I believe  she  was  scarcely  fifteen,  but 
was  remarkably  womanly  in  her  appearance  for  her  age. 
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of  royalty,  and  he  is  now  frequently  summoned  to  Windsor, 
to  read  before  the  Queen.*  In  our  youthful  days,  we  often 
had  a fencing  “ bout  ” at  Galindo’s  rooms,  and  vigorously 
pushed  carte  and  tierce,  for  we  were  both  his  pupils,  and  an 
excellent  maitre  cVarmes  he  was ; but  Bartley,  always  more 
“ cunning  in  fence  ” than  I,  often  compelled  me  to  drop  my 
point,  and  acknowledge  “ a hit,  a palpable  hit.”  Galindo, 
a personable  and  fine-limbed  man,  was  likewise  a per- 
former, and  in  the  parts  of  Frenchmen  he  was  clever,  but 
melo-drama  was  his  forte.  He  married  the  tragic  heroine 
of  the  Dublin  boards.  Miss  Gough — “ sepulchral  Gough,” 
as  Croker  called  her,  (from  the  deep  tones  of  her  voice,)  in 
a satirical  poem  he  wrote  when  at  Trinity  College,  and 
which  set  the  Crowe  Street  foyer  in  a blaze. f When  1 was 

* Since  wiling  the  above,  Mr.  Bartley  has  taken  his  final 
leave  of  the  stage,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  He  stated,  in  liis 
farewell  address,  that  it  was  just  half-a-century  since  he  had  made 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public,  which  he  htid  ever  found 
generous  and  kind ; and  it  had  been  his  h.appy  lot  to  have  been 
contemporary,  and  to  have  borne  his  part,  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  who  had  graced  the  British  stage. 

f I recollect  how  happily,  in  four  lines,  he  delineated  one  of  the 
dramatis  personm — Williams — who  was  a rough  and  ready  actor, 
but  very  useful  in  such  characters  as  Clytus,  in  “ Alexander  the 
Great,”  Trinoulo,  in  “ The  Tempest,”  &c.  The  following,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  he  had  no  very  redundant  or  varied  action : — 

“ If  merriment’s  to  be  expressed, 

Ho  points  his  toe  and  slaps  his  breast ; 

Would  ho  depict  the  direst  woe. 

Ho  slaps  his  breast  and  points  his  toe.” 
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quartered  in  Dublin  some  years  afterwards,  I found  Ga- 
lindo living  in  good  style,  having  a house  in  Leinster 
Street,  keeping  bis  phaeton  and  pair,  and  entertaining  his 
friends.  Many  others  might  be  enumerated,  did  time 
allow,  who  have  trod  our  boards  with  success,  and  have 
afterwards  reaped  laurels  in  Old  Drury ; but  one  I must 
still  mention,  who,  though  neither  a Garrick,  nor  a Kemble, 
is  justly  wortliy  of  record, — I mean  Elliston,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  actors  that  ever  adorned  the  stage, 
great  in  many  parts,  and  above  mediocrity  in  all.  Well 
educated,  and  receiving  the  advantages  of  his  uncle’s 
superintendence  of  his  studies,  (who  was  master  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  and  purposed  liis  nephew  for  the 
church,)  he  was  better  prepared  for  his  “ business  ” than  is 
generally  the  case ; early  in  life  he  felt  a strong  attach- 
ment to  the  histrionic  muse,  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
broke  from  parental  restraint,  and  placing  the  sock  on  one 
foot,  and  tlie  buskin  on  the  other,  he  went  forth,  and  very 
effectively  “ strutted  his  hour  upon  the  stage and  had  he 
played  his  part  with  as  much  circumspection  behind  the 
curtain  as  before  it,  he  might  have  done  “great  deeds.”  I 
used  to  read  Shakspere  with  him,  and  later  experience, 
after  knowledge,  and  closer  study,  lead  me  to  feel  that  his 
conception  of  our  immortal  bard  was  Just,  and  that  his 
readings  were  accurate.  Elliston  had  a musical  voice,  a 
clear  enunciation,  “with  good  accent  and  good  discretion.” 
But  there  is  a man,  last  to  be  named,  who  should  have 
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stood  amongst  the  first,  and  who,  though  not  trained  here, 
here  played  some  of  his  most  prominent  characters,  and 
was  well  Icnown  both  on  and  ofi"  the  stage.  James  Quin* 
was  alike  skilled  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  he  never 
entered  more  con  amore  into  his  part,  than  when  playing 
—a  good  knife  and  fork.”  After  retiring  from  the  stage, 
he  resided  in  this  city  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  wont  to 
regale  his  friends  with  his  wit  and  his  “ Sauce and  here, 
the  cm-tain  feU  upon  Ins  dying  scene,  in  1766.  The  Abbey, 
as  you  doubtlesslj^  know,  contauis  his  dust  and  his  monu- 
ment, and  I dare  say  most  of  you  have  paused  to  read  his 
epitaph  from  tlie  pen  of  G-arrick,  which  is  truly  epigram- 
matic; the  first  Imes  having  pointed  out  his  mental  and 
personal  quahfications,  the  last  end  with  this  moral : — 

“ Here  lies  James  Quin ; deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 

Whate’er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

lu  nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast,  ; 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last.”  t 

* Died.  176C,  iEtat  73. 

< 

f It  was  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  November  j 
14th,  1746,  that  the  rivals — Quin  and  Garrick— first  encountered;  j 
the  town  had  long  wished  to  see  them  fairly  matched  in  two  1 
characters  of  equal  importance ; the  play  chosen  w.os  “ The  Fair  j 
Penitent,”  Horatio — Quin;  LoOmrio — Garrick.  IVlien  they  met  j 
on  the  stage  in  the  second  act,  the  shouts  cf  applause  were  so  loud  j 
and  so  often  repeated,  that  both  became  unnerved,  and  neither  i 

played  his  best  on  this  first  night’s  contest  for  pre-eminence.  Quin  ■ 

was  too  proud  to  own  his  feoliugs ; but  Garrick  w.os  he.ard  to  say, 

“ Faith,  I believe  Quin  was  as  mucli  frightened  as  myself.” 

WTien  Quin  retired  to  Hath,  in  disgust  at  Garrick’s  success,  in  a i 
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In  private  life,  and  in  the  social  circle,  Batli  has  ever 
possessed  its  due  proportion  of  men  of  intellect,  intelligence, 
and  general  information.  We  have  many  such  among  us 
now,  and  it  is  only  to  he  lamented  that  they  do  not  more 
frequently  meet  together ; — a regret  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  “ Literary  Club  ” may  obviate.  As  the  merchant, 
when  he  proffers  his  wares,  brings  forth  samples,  to  show 
what  may  be  expected  from  the -bulk,  so  will  I produce  a 
few  specimens  of  those  gentlemen  of  general  acquirements, 
learning,  and  accomplishments,  who,  without  conspicuously 
appearing  before  tlie  public,  have  added  much  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  information,  and  have  been  bright  ornaments 
and  valuable  appendages  to  society  at  large.  In  former 
days,  the  very  Rev.  John  Lewis,  Dean  of  Ossory,  occupied 
one  of  the  two  first  finished  houses  in  the  Crescent,  and  there 
gathered  round  him  all  the  intellectuals  of  his  day.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Leman,  F.S.A.,*  who  also  lived  in  the  Cres- 
cent, at  a later  period,  was  conversant  wth  Genealogy,  and 
learned  in  Roman  roads,  fossways,  and  the  earthworks 

somewhat  penitent  mood,  and  hoping  for  a reoal,  he  wrote  to  the 
manager.  Rich,  the  following  laconic  letter: — “I  am  at  Bath. 
Yours,  James  Quin.”  To  which  Rich  alike  laconically  replied: — 
“ Stay  there  and  be  d — d.  Yours,  .John  Rich.”  If  you  wish  to 
sec  Quin  in  face,  figure,  and  “ in  his  habit  as  he  lived,”  gain  per- 
mis.sion  of  the  obliging  proprietor  of  Shockerwick,  (.John  Wiltshire, 
Esq.,)  to  look  upon  the  fine  portrait  he  possesses  of  him,  painted 
by  Gainslwrough. 

* Bom,  March,  1751 ; died,  March,  1826. 
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which  are  scattered  over  our  island ; indeed,  NichoUs,  in 
his  “ Literary  Illustrations,”  calls  him  “ this  eminent 
antiquarian,  the  oracle  of  his  day,  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
Antiquities  in  Britain.”  He  presented  to  the  Institution, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  trustee,  sundry  MS.  volumes 
of  his  genealogical  researches,  and  his  valuable  notices  of 
English  antiquities,  the  caligraphy  of  which  is  beautiful. 
His  house  was  the  resort,  not  only  of  the  grave,  hut  of  the 
gay,  and  his  lady’s  weekly  soirees  were  attended  by  most 
of  the  distinguished  personages  who  visited  Bath.* 

Colonel  Barry,  a brave  soldier,  after  retiring  from  the 
service  with  one  or  two  unextracted  balls  in  his  body,  lived  | 
for  twenty  years  in  Bath ; he  was  one  of  the  literary  clique  \ 
which  frequented  BuU’s  Library ; he  possessed  a highly  ' 
cultivated  mind,  and  great  conversational  powers;  his 

* This  was  his  second  wife,  the  wdow  of  a Col.  Champion,  to 
whose  memory  she  had  erected,  in  the  Abbey,  a beautiful  monu- 
ment, with  a suitable  inscription.  A figure  of  Fame,  with  uplifted 
trump,  is  sounding  the  gallant  Champion's  deeds,  and  on  the  day 
the  meek  churchman  led  her  to  the  altar,  some  wag  contrived  to 
place  in  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet — a lemon ! The  wisest  men  ’ 
have  their  weak  points ; this  gentleman’s  appears  to  have  been  an 
overweening  admiration  of  the  great ; indeed,  one  of  his  biogtu-  { 
phers  calls  him  in  plain  terms,  “ a tuft-hmiter.”  His  figure  was 
personable,  and  he  was  of  a bland  countenance ; his  appe.arance, 
for  the  most  part,  denoted  his  profession,  though  he  not  unfre- 
quontly  wore  a white  hat ! Ho  was  fond  of  equestrian  exercise,  ■- 
and  was  to  bo  seen  almost  daily  on  horseback,  followed  by  a 
groom,  armed  with  an  umbrella  at  the  saddlebow,  and  a great 
coat  strapped  on  his  back. 
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society  w-as  much  sought,  but  he  was  not  without  some  of 
the  pride,  or  perhaps,  I should  rather  call  it,  the  vanity  of 
intellect,  as  the  follo^ving  anecdote  may  show — The  Colonel 
was  one  day  calling  on  my  informant,  when,  after  an  agree- 
able half-hour’s  chat,  he  rose  and  said,  “ Well,  I must  now 
leave  you,  for  I dine  to-day  with — so  and  so.”  On  his 
friend  expressing  surprise  at  his  early  movement,  as  it 
wanted  some  hours  to  dinner,  he  observed,  “I  have  to 
prime  myself  on  certain  points  before  I go ; for  I always 
get  myself  up  on  such  subjects  as  I think  will  be  started, 
or  regarding  such  as  I purpose  bringing  round  in  the  course 
of  conversation ! ” * 

A gentleman  who  contributed  much  to  the  charms  of 
society  by  his  social  accomplishments,  literary  attainments, 
and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  was  Mr.  Walsh  Porter.  He 
lived  in  Marlborough  Buildings ; and  dying,  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey.  He  had  a small  collection  of  paintings,  formed 
by  himself,  and  whicli  displayed  much  connoisseurship ; 
he  also  had  great  musical  taste,  and  was  a valuable  member 
of  the^old  Harmonic  Society.  He  Avrote  some  light  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  wore  put  upon  the  stage,  and  lived 
their  day. 

• This  is  not  a new  or  modem  mse  de  society,  since  we  read, 
that  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  14th,  it  was  notorious  that  the  great 
wits  of  the  day  bestowed  a portion  of  their  morning  hours  in 
preparing  themselves  to  shine  in  parties  they  were  to  join  in  the 
evening,  by  making  themselves  familiar  with  such  subjects  as  were 
likely  to  be  introduced. 

M 
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Lord  Ashtown,  every  inch  a patrician,  for  a series  of 
years  made  Bath  his  head  quarters,  and  possessed  a house 
in  the  Crescent ; he  was  a most  intellectual  gentleman,  a 
good  scholar,  and  a votary  of  the  muses.  I do  not  think 
he  published,  but  I know  he  printed,  and  certainly  deserved 
to  be  placed  in  a category  beyond  that  class  described  by 
Pope,  as  “ the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease.” 

Again,  there  was  my  excellent  friend,  Henry  Hanson 
Simpson,  a very  amiable  man,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  an  acquisition  to  any  society ; he  had  always  a classic 
allusion,  or  a learned  quotation,  ready  at  hand ; but,  sooth 
to  say,  his  philosophy  had  a tendency  to  the  epicurean 
school.  Nevertheless,  when  discussing  the  merits  of  an 
entree,  or  the  virtues  of  that  “ real  bird  of  paradise — a 
teal,”  he  never  failed  to  season  the  one  with  attic  salt,  or 
to  flavor  the  other  with  a sauce  piquaide  of  ready  wit. 

With  him  I may  couple  our  mutual  friend.  Sir  Hutton 
Cooper,  who  was  not  only  skilled  in  the  profession  he  had 
formerly  practised — physic — but  had  a cultivated  mind, 
and  was  alike  versed  in  letters  and  in  a knowledge  of  the 
world;  he  was  a generous,  warm-hearted  ma(V  and  a most 
social  companion ; he  had  much  wit,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  too  frequently  permitted  it  to  degenerate 
into  pun. 

James  Fayting  Gyles,  a deeply-read  Hebrew  and  Gre- 
cian scholar,  was  also,  in  other  respects,  an  intellectual  man, 
and  accomplished  gentleman ; he  had  a body  as  vigorous 
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as  his  mind  ; in  muscle  he  was  and,  when  young, 

excelled  in  all  manly  exercises ; he  was  an  elegant  fencer, 
and  so  scientific  with  the  cestus,  that  Jackson  considered 
him  one  of  his  best  pupils. 

At  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  I frequently  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  enjoying  the  company  of  these  gentlemen ; and 
when  to  Simpson,  Cooper,  and  Gyles,  we  join  Lord  Ash- 
town,  Drs.  Crawford  and  Shoolbred,  Messrs.  Hastings 
Elwin,  F.  Ellis,  Saumarez,  and  others  of  like  intelligent 
and  well-informed  minds,  I think  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  have  found  a much  more  agreeable  association,  or 
one  where  wit  and  learning,  good-fellowship  and  intellect, 
were  more  happily  blended.  Some  of  our  meetinp  at 
“The  York”  suited  aU  tastes,  for  Reilly  was  the  very 
Prince  of  purveyors ; nor  could  Christopher  North,  at  his 
“ Nodes  Ambrosiance,"  have  more  combined  the  sweets  of 
life,  when  he,  the  Shepherd,  and  Tickler,  were  running  up 
and  down  the  keys  of  gastronomy  and  conversation,  turn- 
ing from  philosophy  to  pdtes,  from  poetry  to  pickled  oysters, 
from  politics  to  ptarmigan,  and  from  literature  to  Loch- 
leven  trout ! And  then,  again,  those  exquisite  entertain- 
ments of  “The  Anacreontic  Society,”  where  mirth 
and  music,  wit  and  wine,  were  so  charmingly  harmonized, 
and  where,  to  our  other  associates,  we  added  Bowles,  Tom 
Moore,  Haynes  Bayley,  and  many  whose  souls  were  alike 
attuned  to  music — curarum  dulce  leuamen.  Often,  too,  was 
our  board  graced  by  some  of  the  magnates  of  our  land. 
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not  such  as  were  distinguished  merely  for  their  rank,  but 
for  the  aristocracy  of  talent  combined  therewith ; among 
them  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c.,  &c.  * 
I should  be  hamited  by  the  ghost  of  the  renowned  Beau 
Nash,  did  I presume  to  treat  of  the  world  of  Bath,  and 
omit  to  mention  liim,  for  he  certainly  was  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  though  neither  an  historian,  matliematician, 

* By  some  strange  oversight,  the  notice  of  Albekt  Way, 
F.S.A.,  has  been  omitted  in  its  due  order ; and  I am  now  com- 
pelled to  insert,  in  a note,  the  name  of  one  who  ought  to  have 
graced  my  pages  far  more  prominently,  as  he  stands  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  antiquarians,  and  is,  moreover,  a native  of  Bath, 

Mr.  Way  is  of  a highly  respectable  Sussex  family,  but  when  we 
see  a man  making  a name  for  himself,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  own  fame,  it  boots  but  little  as 

“To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot,” 
and  no  history  of  the  Literature  of  the  present  age  -ndll  be 
complete,  in  which  he  does  not  hold  a prominent  place.  For 
some  time,  Mr.  Way  filled  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  and,  I understand,  that  “ The  Archeological  Insti- 
tute,” which  assembles  annually  in  our  various  cities,  in  a great 
measure  owes  ifs  origin  to  him,  and  to  that  valuable  member  of 
our  Society  who  so  ably  fiUs  the  chair.  Amongst  Mr.  Way’s 
important  labours  must  be  included  his  work,  entitled,  “ Promp- 
torium  Parvuloruni  (one  of  the  publications  of  the  Camden 
Society).*  This  is  a work  most  precious  to  the  Philologist,  and 
it  exhibits  an  amount  of  toil  and  care  which  none  but  those  given 
to  archaic  and  critical  research  can  properly  appreciate.  Ho  has 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  volumes  of  the  Archa?ologic  and 
the  Archroological  .lournal. 

• Two  portions,  carrying  the  Dictionary  to  the  ietter  R.  have  appeared. 
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nor  poet ; and  he  must  have  possessed  strong  sense,  sound 
judgment,  and  wonderfid  tact,  to  have  led  and  governed 
Bath  at  a time  when  it  was  crowded  by  the  great  and  the 
noble,  the  dissipated  man  of  fashion,  and  the  reckless 
chevalier  d'industne!  The  post  of  arbiter  elegantiarum 
was  alike  suited  to  his  taste  and  his  talent ; and  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry’s  apron,  at 
once  shews  his  power  and  his  address.  We  know  but  too 
well  that  there  were  some  dark  shades  in  the  portraiture  of 
Nash,  but  there  were  also  some  brilliant  lights,  and  if 
charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins,  his  had  the  warm  mantle 
of  benevolence  to  cloak  them,  for  a more  humane  creature 
could  scarcely  be  found.  He  was  honored  by  the  esteem 
of  princes,  ho  was  comted  by  nobles,  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  learned ; not  that  I ever  heard  of  any  specimens  of  his 
literature  beyond  the  admirable  code  of  laws  he  framed 
for  his  subjects,  as  the  King  of  Bath,  and  which  were 
strictly  obeyed,  even  by  royalty  itself.*  Like  those  m 
general  who  are  afflicted  with  similar  propensities,  Beau 
Nash  died  poor ; he  succumbed  to  his  fate  at  his  house  in 
St.  John’s  court  (which  now  forms  part  of  the  Theatre),  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1761,  at  the  age  of  88.  It  must  ever 
be  recorded  to  his  honor,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 

* Although  the  corre-spondent  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  Mr.  Pope,  it  does  not  appear  that  literature,  or  even 
letter-writing,  was  his  forte,  and  he  used  to  say  that  when  he  got 
a pen  into  his  hand,  it  acted  like  a torpedo,  and  numbed  his 
faculties. 
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active  originators  of  the  General  Hospital,  and  to  prove 
how  sensible  the  public  were  of  his  exertions  on  the  occa- 
sion, a ground-plan  of  the  building  was  engraved  on  the 
dwarf  pillar  attached  to  his  statue,  which  adorns  the 
Pump-room.  But  if  Nash’s  talent  was  not  of  an  eru- 
dite turn,  his  successor  as  M.  C.,*  Samuel  Derrick,  was  a 
scholar,  and  the  author  of  several  works  ; he  translated  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  as  also  Bergerac’s  “Voyage  to 
the  Moon,”  from  the  French.  He  assisted  Wilkes  in 
writing  his  “ View  of  the  Stage he  likewise  wrote  a Life 
of  Dryden,  and  edited  his  works,  and  even  contributed  some 
notes  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  life  of  that  poet — ^but  I must  stop. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  by  producing  this  goodly  array 
of  heroes,  scholars,  and  philosophers ; theologians,  histo- 
rians, poets,  dramatists,  letter  writers,  and  novel  writers, 
who  have  either  been  bom  in  Bath,  or  have  made  it  their 
residence  ; may  I not  fairly  say  I have  redeemed  my  pledge 
— however  clumsily  the  work  has  been  performed — and 
have  proved  that  Bath  has  ever  been  something  better  than 
a mere  watering-place,  where  none  but  fashionable  idlers 
or  empty-headed  triflers  assemble  ? Wlierever  the  genus 
Homo  congregates,  these  may  always  be  found,  and  are  of 
course  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  places  of  public  resort, 
than  in  the  coimtry  town,  or  secluded  village  ; but  of  this 
I am  very  certain,  that  Batli  may  challenge  any  provincial 
city  or  town  in  the  realm  to  bring  forward  or  instance  a 

* Though  not  immediate,  as  Collett  intervened. 
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like  number  of  men  of  talent,  genius,  and  literature.  And 
while  the  favored  few  can  yet  be  edified  by  the  real,  as 
well  as  the  “Imaginary  Conversations”  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor — while  we  can  stiU  enjoy  a railroad  excursion  with 
the  benign  and  learned  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
— or,  lacking  the  happiness  of  his  company,  obtain,  in  his 
“ Railway  Readings,”  a world  of  information  in  a small 
compass  (and  long  may  the  generous  and  philanthropic 
Philip  Duncan  continue  the  ornament  and  pride  of  our  city, 
“ and  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  goodness 
and  he  fill  up  one  monument”*) ; — while  we  can  ascend  the 
heights  of  heavenly  knowledge,  or  dive  into  the  depths  of 
classic  lore  -svith  the  Rev.  Francis  Kilvert,  and  extract  the 
bright  ore  of  wisdom  from  his  richly-stored  mindf — whOe 

* He  has  also  published  “ Essays  and  Miscellanea,”  a “ Lecture 
on  Sculpture,”  and  other  works  of  much  pretension,  though 
unpretendingly  put  forth. 

t Of  this  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  the  already  published 
part  of  his  “ Pinacothecaj  HistoriciE  Specimen and  the  second 
part  is  now  preparing  for  publication,  and  anxiously  looked  for. 
On  the  merits  of  this  work  I will  pass  by  all  minor  criticisms,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  valuable  opinion  of  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  than  whom  no  scholar  of  the  day  is  a more 
competent  judge:—"  I am  struck  -(vith  the  successful  endeavour, 
in  each  case,  to  say  much  in  few  words— these  words  remarkably 
select,  and  expressive,  and  appropriate— exhibiting  the  noble 
characteristics  of  the  Latin  language,  as  compared  with  every 
other,  ancient  and  modern.  This  is  a rare  excellence,  and  there- 
fore I mention  it  first ; but  it  is  not  the  greatest  merit  of  your  per- 
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we  can  sit  in  “ The  Parlour  Window,”  with  the  Rev. . 
Edward  Mangin,  hear  “A  Voice  from  the  Holy  Land,”  or’ 
hsten  to  his  astute  arguments,  his  critical  acumen,  and  hiss 
literary  reminiscences;* — ^wliile  we  can  take  “ Rambles - 
about  Bath,”  mount  our  picturesque  and  health-breathing  r 
hills,  or  search  into  the  interesting  nooks  and  comers  oft 
our  ancient  city,  with  the  investigating  Dr.  Tunstall ; — while 
we  can  make  “ A Pdgi'image  to  Rome”  with  the  Rev. . 
Hobart  Seymour,  visit  the  monastic  institutions,  take  “ A . 
practical  view”  of  nunneries,  or  pass  “ A Morning  with  the 
Jesuits,”  and  learn  how  to  circumvent  those  sons  of: 
Loyola  ! ! — while  we  can  walk,  hand-in-hand,  through  our  ■ 
venerable  “ English  Chm’ches,”  with  our  emdite,  worthy, . 


formance.  There  is  a truth  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  a 
devotion  to  rectitude  and  virtue  in  your  moral  estimate,  quite  as 
remarlmble  as  the  felicity  of  diction  by  which  the  varieties  of  each 
portrait  are  denoted.  You  have  also  escaped  the  snare  to  wliich 
brevity  (according  to  Horace’s  well-knoivn  line)  is  exposed — 
obscurity.” 


* But,  alas ! we  can  only  now  do  this  in  his  ■\vritings,  for  the 
ink  was  scarcely  dry  ■with  which  I peimed  the  above  lines,  when 
he  was  snatched  from  among  us,  and  the  scythe  of  inexorable 
death  cut  him  down.  “Victima  nil  miscrantis  Orci.” — Horace, 
Peace  to  his  manes ; nor  can  I pay  a better  tribute  to  his  memory, 
than  in  the  words  of  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  The 
Bath  Chronicle : — “ He  was  distinguished  by  a high  sense  of  honor, 
generosity,  and  independence  of  spirit.  He  possessed  a vigorous 
intellect,  lively  fancy,  and  a quick  perception;  his  reading  was 
various  and  extensive,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  inti- 
mate, and  his  observation  of  character  shrewd  and  discriminating.” 
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and  excellent  President,  hear  his  judicious  remarks  on  their 
architecture  and  archjeological  histories, view  their  sepulchral 
memorials,  and  he  charmed  with  his  Christian  commen- 
taries thereon,  or  learn  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  from 
his  interesting  memoir  of  the  good,  the  wise,  but  persecuted 
Bishop  Ken  ; — and  while  “ the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul”  can  be  enjoyed  with  so  many  good  and  gifted  men 
as  I see  around  me; — it  can  never  be  said  that  Bath  is 
devoid  of  intellectual  society,  or  deficient  in 
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ARRIERE  PENSEE. 

1 must  candidly  confess  that,  in  tiie  course  of  the 
foregoing  notices,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay 
escaped  my  recollection,  and  I did  not  tliink  of  his  useful 
life  till  I heard  of  his  lamented  death ; this  ought  not  to 
have  been,  for,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  congregation, 
he  was  eminent.  Zealous  in  his  ministry,  without  being 
extreme  in  his  opinions,  he  laboured  among  liis  people  in 
this  city  from  the  year  1791  until  January  last!  His 
mind  was  • capacious,  his  talents  considerable,  and  his 
publications,  which  claim  for  him  a place  among  our 
Literati,  are  of  a superior  cast ; and  I have  reason  to  think 
that  some  of  ins  [losthunious  works,  if  judiciously  edited, 
will  prove  of  a very  interesting  nature  to  every  class  of 
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readers.  The  events  of  his  early  life,  and  the  griefs  of  his 
later  days,  I leave  to  his  biographer. 

Did  not  inexorable  death  come  daily  before  us  in  his 
various  aspects,  and  with  his  awful  warnings,  we  might 
well  be  startled  to  reflect,  that  even  since  these  pages  have 
been  passing  through  the  press,  five  of  those  whose  names 
I have  introduced,  and  would  fain  commemorate,  have 
sunk  into  the  gi'ave ! 


There  is  a learned  divine  of  our  mother  church,  and  one 
of  much  literary  eminence,  lately  come  among  us,  who 
wUl,  no  doubt,  contribute  largely  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  hi  Bath — the  Rev.  Arthur  Macleane,  the  head 
master  of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School.  A good 
sample  of  his  zeal  and  energy  has  been  displayed  in  his 
exertions  to  celebrate  a tercentenary  commemoration  of 
the  pious  young  foimder ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  that, 
under  the  superuitendence  of  so  ripe  a scholar,  so  earnest 
a churchman,  and  so  accomplished  a gentleman,  the  school 
will  rise  to  its  former  eminence,  and  from  the  walls  of 
old  Broad  Street  again  wUl  issue  another  John  Hales, 
Samuel  Lysons,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Edward  Parry. 


U.  E.  1’nAcii  (Pocock’s  l.ibrm-y),  Bridge  Street,  Bath. 


Additional  Honorary  Members. 

Henry  Haleam,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.E.A.S. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Monki-and,  on  the  IjiieratHxe  a?irf  Lilarati 

PLEMEN'^'.  Teach,  B^h  i Vajr^^,  LondgD.^'ldSp 

Some  nine  months  ago,  or  near  about  that  time,  M 
land  presented  to  the  public  u liul©  offspring  of.hil 
In  due  time, we  are  presented  with  another  banllp 
form  of  a iSu;;/;iemc«/ to  “The  Literature  and 
Bath.” 

Before  wo  say  anything  of  the  work  now  befc^ 
right  to  clearup  a misunderstanding  which rumour-i 
between  us,  “ tbe  crusty  critic  of  ihov.faurnai''  andou 
He  is  represented  to  have  slated  thot  we  oveMle^ 
confines  of  fair  frilicism,  and  like  Satan  in  PuradiH^l 
have  higl^  o'e^ileaped  the  bounds  of  his  domestic  paradi 
sq  disturbed  his  bliss.  When  we  heard  this,  it  almWt^ 
duced  a pbrenzy,  and  we  cal-efully  examined  whatn 
presumed  to  print,  and  found  to  our  great  delight  tbk( 
all,  we  had  only  strongly  insisted  on  the  unmistakablj 
blance  which  existed  between  the  father  and  the  chil^ 
fathers,  we  have  understood,  are  gladdened  to 
flections  of  themselves ; some,  it  now  appears,  would  ralht._ 
pudiate  such  a resemblance.  There  ceilainly  is  no  acCOUQtlOj 
for  tastes  ! Having  cleared  up  this  itnportant  point,  ami  hi 
hope  most  Ratisfueturily,  we  prnveed,  with  more  equal  paLsmaftlf 
clearer  cp.pscience,  to  examine  the  new  baby.  External  apptarillier 
Qre  decidedly  in  its  favour.  noiwiihsiuodinK  the  gentlemao  ^ * 
the  " commercial  arrangeniente”  lor  the  author  has  presumnA 
it  into  red  stockings  again  ! The  author  declares  himselA*  * 
mopolitun  in  religious  matters,  neither  following  * ibe  kiffk  MttHiApl 
' the  bye  ways  which  conduct  to  Geneva.’  If  we  negleot b|Jt|sfew 
road  and  bye-ways,  whai  way  remains! 

The  first  leaf  of  the  bonk  whicli  nttracts  our  Qotioe  la  thil>Hliioll 
contains  the  very  beautiful  and  classical  * bead  piece'  ascnr  nnlbor  i. 
designalesii,  written  by  the  Eev.  William  Falconer.M  A.  4>«rhtpl  ^ 
it  would  not  have  been  inappropriate  to. have  given  a fevr  worwof 
explanation  as  to  its  cuiilih,  for  ut  present  it  remaina  moM  lilie  a 
flower  ('tirelessly  thrown  between  the  leaves  to  mark  a fatrirtiaiMs- 
^qge,  than  as  having  any  connection  with  the  book  itself.  T^oi» 
tory  of  ihib  exquisite  address,  so  to  cull  it,  is,  we  believe,  aa  lollotrSi^J 
In  1852.  the  Somersetshire  Arcbrenlogical  and  Natural  HitlorjtM 
ciety  met  at  Bath,  when  the  Rev.  F.  Kilvcri  wrote  a Latin  aMAu 
to  the  members  of  the  Society,  a copy  of  which  gave  origin  to  (Jim 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  we  are  cgnsidcriog. ' 
our  author  has  mentioned  some  living  scholars  locally  connented,  wt.  i 
may  be  allowed  to  make  meiuion  of  the  Rev.  William  Falconer,  Wh6*^ 
was  a member  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon,  when  in  1823,  he  gradostei 
B.A.,  look  a first  clus;  in  Mathematics  in  1823,  was  elected  fellow 
of  Exeter  Oqllege  abnui  1827,  was  Mathematical  tutor  of  his  college, 
public  examiner  in  1832  and  again  in  1837,  and  in  1839  presented 
by  the  Hector  and  fellows  of  his  college  to  the  living  of  Bushey, 
Herts.  He  is  now  engaged  in  completing  the  remainder  of  the  firtf 
published  English  translation  of  the  great  geographer,  Siraba,  the 
first  ^ari  of  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Haq)iltoo 
some  few  months  ago. 

Under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hanham’s  work  op  Hriti.sh  Graaiea,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  **  a book  of  similar  deseripiioo  >"  perhaps  the  work 
alluded  to  is  “ Gramina  Briiannlca  pr  Representalioos  of  the  RrilUb 
Grasses,  with  Remarks  and  pypasioDul  descriptions,  by  J.  L.  Knapp, 
esq  , F.  L.  S."  This  w(>rk  primed  in  large  4'o..  for  the  author,  waa 
published  in  London  in  1804,  ami  the  preface  is  dated  “ Bath,  June, 
180^."  The  following  note  points  out  the  residence  of  Mr.  Knapp 
while  a resident  of  Bath.  Mr.  Knapp's  best  respects  wait  on  Mrs. 

^ — uinJ  incloses  to  her  his  represemaiions  of  the  Brilish  Grasses. 
Nearly  thirty  are  wanting  to  complete  the  collection.  The  Utile 
elegant  plant  Witheringia  monetisis  has  been  lost  for  many  years 
but  again  recovered,  and  found  only  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  as 
it  constituted  a new  genus,  Mr.  K.  has  the  honour  to  name  U in 
memory  of  his  friend,  Dr,  Withering.  Mr.  K.  cannot  but  be  ap- 
prehensive that  the  drawings  will  afl'ord  no  amusement  la  Mrs.- 
or  that  he  must  incur  some  cepsure  in  ireqiipg  a lady  as  an  animal 
by  spreading  before  her  a bundle  of  bay. 

“63,  New  King-street." 

The  truly  well  drawn  biographical  sketch  “of  the  late  po.slraaster, 
of  Bath,’’  was  vfiiue'u  by  bis  chief  clerk,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rich.  The  Rev. 

E.  W.  Qrinfield  was  a learned  divine  and  a powerful  preacher,  not 
®q  but  Laura  Chapel  was  thinly  attended.  Men  of  less 

ability  succeeded  him  and  preached  to  crowded  pews.  Besides  the 
work  mentioned  by  Mr.  Monkland,  he  w.asthe  author  of  “ Th.e  Na- 
ture and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  with  reference  to  the 
salvability  of  the  Heathen."  London, 8vo.,1827.  Thi^  work  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  pf  ilje  Gospel  in  Foreign 
parts.  Its  arguments  are  chiefly  directed,  against  the  Calvinists,  of 
whose  religious  system  the  rejeoiion  of  the  Heathens  forms  a compo- 
nent part.  The  review  o.f  the  Rev.  T.Broadhurbi’s  work  on  “ Female 
Education  \vbich  Mr.  Monkland  has  been  ‘ told' was  written  by 
Sidney  SmUU.  appears  (p.  171.,}  in  SmitVs  collected  works  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  by  Longman. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pring,  formerly  of  Bath,  now  of  Weston  super-Mare,  is 
the  inventor  of  the  electro-magnetic  prbeess  of  engraving,  excellent 
speoimens  of  which, done  by  his  own  hand,  were  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 . He  is  also  the  ambnr  of  a read  at  the 
Birmingham  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1849,  enlitled 
“ Observations  and  Experiments  on  (be  Noctiluca  Miliaris,  the  ani- 
' malcular  source  of  the  phospbijifescenoe  of  the  Brilish  Seas,  together 
With  a few  general  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  vital  phospbores- 
^rence.  " This  p^per  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transaoliuns^ 
h.nd  aftertvqrdi  as  a separate  pamphlet  at  London,  in  1860.  it  at- 
tracted notice,  and  has  received  the  commetidalions  of  distioguished 
naturali>as.  The  space  allotted  to  the  Phonetic  InAUiuiion  is  badly 
filled,  whil,e  an  Institution  of  infinitely  more  value  and  importance, 
the  *'  Sebool  of  Art,"  obtains  only  the  very  slightest  notice. 

WillKs,  not  ‘ Wills,’  Maddox  wgs  the  son  of  Mr.  W,  V.  Maddox, 
groper,8,  Charles-sireei,  who.  Is,  wo  believe,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
city.  His  son  was  aq  undoubted  man  of  talent,  and  a good  man  tm> 
we  have  heard.  Oiieof  his  best  pictures  is  the  “ Serpent  Chacmers," 
the  original  sketch  of  which,  with  .several  small  pieces  b.y  the  surqe 
hand,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Slurmey,  carver. 

Dulfield.  — William  Duffield,  the  son  of  a bookseller,  once  well 
known  in  Bath,  who  kept  a shop  in  Milsom-sireet,  deserves  notice 
among  living  anists  for  bis  beautiful  fruit  pieces.  Alsu  Mrs.  J. 

* Harris  f'nee  Rosenberg)  for  her  drawings  of  flowers  i aqdhc^  brother. 


Mr.  G.  Rnienlierf?,  who'se  falher’ii  pencil.drawings  were  some  of  ihe 
most  beaiilifiil  of  their  kind  nc  remember  ever  to  have  >eeo. 

The  Christian  name  nf  Mr.  Stackhouse  was  ‘ John  he  p»bli.shed 
not  Nerits,  but  Nereis  Brilanniea,  or  a Botaniual  Description  of 
I British  Marine' Plants,  in  Latin  and  linglish.  London,  1795  ; 
Bath, -1801. 

As  an  example  of  careless  writing  take  the  following. — "The 
venerable  Sir  \V.  Cockburn,  bar!.,  dean  of  York,  and  vicar  of  Kel- 
j ston,  has  written  in  opposition  to  Professor  Biickland's  theory,  and 
• appears  to  have  cast  some  hard  tlonct  against  the  geologist,  &c.’' 
There  is  no  clue  as  to  what  the  dean  wrote  or  wrote  against ; what 

I theory  was  especially  associated  with  Dr.  Buckland’s  name  we  are 
not  told.  It  may  be  a theory  as  to  the  true  genus  and  species  of  the 
Do  do,  which,  on  one  occasion,  was  much  discussed  at  Oxford.  It 
might  have  been  on  the  megatherium,  or  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  deluge,  or  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
on  which  latter  subject  we  have  some  indistinct  recollection  that 
. the  venerable  dean  did  publish  some  opinions,  which  did  not  appear 
to  influence  geologists  at  all.  The  dean  was  Christian  advocate  at 
, Camliridge,  but  in  what  year  we  have  failed  in  our  search  to  find. 
The  name  of  the  Rajah  Brooke  recalls  that  of  one  of  the  lair 

IGovernorsnf  one  of  our  colonies,  namely.  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  as 
Gcotge  Grey,  was  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  published 
‘ Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  N.W.  and  W.  Aus- 
tralia,'during  the  years  1837-38  30.  He  was  afterwards  made  Go- 
vernor of  New  Zealand.  Some  of  his  early  days  were  spent  wiib 
relatives  in  Bath,  where  he  received  his  early  education;  on  thi» . 
latter  point,  however,  we  write  with  some  hesitation. 

Is  not  Mr.  Monklaiid  mistaken  when  he  stales  that  Mr.  R.  Leslie' 
Ellis  is  occupied  “ in  the  formation  of  a Chinene  Dictionary  Y'  The 
so  called  “ introductory  pamphlet  to  this  work"  is  complete  in.  itself, 
and  consists  of  an  exposition  of  Mr.’ Ellis’s  opinions  as  to  the  best 
plan  to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  a Chinese  Dictionary- 
Mr.  Ellis  gained,  in  ISIO,  not  " Smith's  prize  for  the  elastics,"  for 
there  is  no  such  prize,  but  he  gained  the  first  Smith's  prize  for 
mathematics  and  natural  pbilosuphy. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  W L.  Heaviside,  son  of  a late  ■well- 
' known  master  of  ceremonies,  of  Bath,  should  nut  be  forgotten.  He' 

. was  second  wrangler  in  1830;  be  was  also  in  the  second  class  of  the 
classical  tripos,  snd  gained  the  second  of  Smith's  prizes ; was  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Sidney  Su.ssex  College,  Cambridge  ; and  now  is,  or  was 
recently,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the 
East  India  College,  Haileybury. 

The  true  title  of  Dr.  Robert  Peirce's,  not  Pierce's,  work,  is  “ Balb 
' Memoirs,  or  Observations  in  Tbree-and-Forty  Y'ears'  Practice  at  tho- 
Bath,  wha  lures,”  &c.  Bristol,  1607 (re-published  1713);  not  ‘ The 
History  am  lemoirs  of  the  Bath.’ 

Thus  fg,'-ljuve  we  written  * currente  calamo,'  and  must  now  desist, 
i This  lime,‘.t‘3  hope,  no  " crii8ty"crilici8m  has  escaped  us.  To  pretend 
, to  give  unmitigated  praise  would  be  as  wrong  as  it  would  be  In  cor- 
. demn  without  distinction.  We  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  first 
work;  we  arc  also  willing  readily  to  acknowledge  the  value  nf  the 
Supplement,  as  forming  important  contributions  to  a future  history 
of  the  literature  and  literati  of  Bath.  They  contain  many  fleeting 
trails  of  persons  and  characteristics  of  things  which,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent record,  would  have  perished  ; small  in  themselves,  they  will 
be  hereafter  valuable  to  future  inquirers,  as  Ihe  fioaling  straw  or  the- 
down  of  the  thistle  points  tbe  direction  of  the  wind.  If  we  say  thab 
there  are  blots  in  the  works,  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  conceded 
that  there  are  spots  in  the  sun.  If  we  have  crustily  condemned,  lett 
ns  soothe  the  riilBed  importance  of  ihe  author  by  saying,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  errors  shonid  be  discovered  and  poimeii  out  be- 
. fore  " they  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity  oonfericd  upon  them,  and 
become  tbe  precedents  of  indispulable  authority." 


♦£»c  < 
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